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WmSj^MB lb €0. 

No. 684 Broadway, 

NEW YOEK, 

Manufacturers, Importers, and Dealers in 

PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALI 

OP EVERY DESCRIPTION 
Employed in the different branohea of Photography. 

AGENTS FOB Dean & Emerson's Mats and Preaerreni. 

** " ** ** Adamantine Plates. 

" ♦* Doty and Graves* Card Printer; 

« « " " Patent Syphon 

« « Beynolds' Camera Attachment; 

« ** Howry's Photographic PreBses; 

« « Konitor Card Press; 

« « Philadelphia Albnmen Colors ; 

« •* Sanded Oil Backgrounds; 

« " Best quality of R>rcdain Glass 

MANUFACTUBEBS OF Daguerreotype Cases; 

** <« G&t and Bosewood Frames ; 

«f <* Willard'sOpalYamish; 

*• " •• Iniion (Hiding ; 

« " « Union Collodion ; 

u u u Gun Cotton; 

« « « Gem Cameras; 

« « <* Focussing Glasses. 

We are also maUsg, and are prepared to furnish some beautIM 

Velvet Passe- Partouts, 

Which are made of fine silk velvet with fire-gilt rim inside, and covered with ifi 
plate glass. They give a beautiM effect to the Porcelain Picture, and will fit in the i 
1^ sizes of gilt frames. 

CAMERAS, APFABATirS, GLASS, GHEHIGALS, 

Photographic Albums, dtc, 

IN GBEAT TABXETTT. 

TheLTrade supplied on the most Liberal Term 

WILLABD & CO., 

684 Broadway, 

(Opposite Lafarge Hotel,) NEW YOBK 
J. w. WILLARD. ) 
S. H. WILLARD. j 
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Special Notice. 

DOTY ft GRAVES' 

Photographers' Improved Syphon. 

' Having made arraogementB with Messrs. Doty and Graves, the proprietors of tins 
valuable article, for the manafactare and exclusive sale of the same, we take pleasuie 
in recommending it, with the assurance that it has claims upon every artist who is desi- 
rous of producing first-class work It can be sent by mail tetany address upon receipt 
of the price, and a 3-cent stamp for postage. 

FoTfuUparUcuUx/rs^^MforaCirmla/r, Price, $1.50. 



BRILLIANT WATER COLORS 

FOB PLAIN AND ALBTTHGN FAFGS. 

The Undersigned beg leave to give notice, that they have been appointed Sole Agents 
for the sale of the celebrated 

Philadelphia Albumen Colors, 

which are now almost exclusively in use, and have gamed such a notoriety for their 
brilliancy and uniform good quali^. 

Each box contains Ten Colors, as follows : Solferino, Scarlet, Flesh, Gold, Purple, 
Carmine, Green, Blue, Brown, Yellow. 

Extra bottles of tiie above-named Colors can be furnished. Also Black, Orange, 
Lemon, Pink, Violet, Leather, and the lighter shades. 

For Sale by every Stock Dealer in the Country. 

THE TRADE, who have formerly purchased direct from the manufacturer, will be 
treated by us in the most liberal and satisfactory manner. 



WILLARD & CO., 

684 Broadway, New York, 
MANUFACTURERS OF PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS. 
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0. S. FOLLETT, 

129 Grand Street, N. Y., 8 doors East of Broadnray, 

IMFORTER, MANUFACTURER OF, AND DEALER IN 

PHOTOGRAPHIC GOODS 

OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

Quality taking precedence over every other consideration. 

Sole Manufacturer of the celebrated X. L. Albumen Paper, of Thin, Medium, and 
Heavy quality, both Saxe and Steinbacb. 



Voigtlander, Jamin, Harrison, and H. B. & 

H. Camera Tubes. 
Fitz and Globe Lens. 

1-9 Tubes in sets of four, for Gem Pictures. 
^Card, View, Portrait, and Ferrotype Camera 

Boxes. 
Portable and TmproTcd Camera Stands. 
"Whitney, Witt, Vignette, and Flat Pressure 

Frames, 
l^wis, Stcck's, and Flat Glass Baths. 
Porcelain, Photo. Ware, and Hard Rubber 

Baths. 
Hard Rubber, Photo. Ware, Porcelain, and 

Glass Pans. 
Glass, Gutta Percha, and Hard Rubber 

Funnels. 
Iron Head Rests and Stands. 
Shive, Woodward, and Roettger, Solar 

Cameras. 
Shive's Opal Printing Frames. 
Jno. Stock & Co. , Gordon , and Lewis Apparatus. 
Lewis' Solid Glass Corner Holders. 
Shivers Deflector, for Double Card Picturea 

of the'same person. 
4, 6, », 10,12, 16, and 26 opgs. Card Displays. 
Qumera Attachments for Porcelain Pictures. 
Porcelain and Opal Plate-Glass, Plain and 

Ground. 
Focussing Glasses. 
Hydrometers. 

Photographic Sliding Back Chairs. 
Doty & Graves' Card Mounter and Printer. 
Doty & Graves' Syphon. 
Solar Camera Lenses, all sizes. 
Seller, Mowry, Haworth, and Lewis, Roller 

Presses. 
Cometless and Plain Collodion Vials. 
Graduates. 
Photo. Books. 

Silver Sunbeam, Waldack's Treatise, Hard- 
wick's Chemistry, Camera and Pencil, 

Divine's Manipulation, Burgess Manual, 

Towler's and Waldack's Almanac, Force- 

lahi Process, etc. 
out. Imitation Rosewood, Black Walnut, 

Rustic, and Oval Metal Frames. 
Plain, Landscape, Parlor, Library, Park, 

Column, Window, and Flock Backgrounds. 

Parties wishing to purchase outfits, will find it to their interest to send for prices before 
purchasing elsewhere. 

qmCK SALES FOR CASE AND SMALL FBOFITS, 

O. S. FOLLETT, 129 Grand St, N. 7., 3 doors East of Broadway, 



Blue Frosting for Skylights. 

Prussian and Philadelphia Water Colors. 

Negative, B. P. C. Crystal and Crown Glass. 

X. L., Griswold, Dean & Emerson, Eureka, 
and Vernis Plates. 

Plain, Gilt, Vignette, and Gem Card Mounts. 

Paper Mats, Gilt Ovals, and Card Board of 
all sizes. 

Card Envelopes. 

Photograph Albums fn great variety. 

X. L. Collodion and Varnish. 

X.L. Nitrate of Silver. 

X. L. Chloride of Gold. 

X. L. Gun Cotton, and all other Chemicals. 

Atwood's 95 per cent. Alcohol. 

Dnchochois' Chemicals of all kinds. 

Daguerre Mfg. Co. , do. do. 

Anthony's do. do. 

X. L., OmuifU French, Tomlinson's, Helion, 
Dnchochois, and Anthony's Gun Cotton. 

X. L. Flint, Diamond, . Adamantine, and 
Mountfort's Varnish. 

Flourine, Dextrine, and Gum Arabic. 

Round Comer, Octagon, OvaL Glass Top, 
Medallion, Perforated, and Locket Union 
Cases. 

Oval Gilt, Round Corner, Octagon, and Square 
Union Frames. 

Union Trays. 

Plain, Gilt, and Oval Union Card Frames. 

American Card Portes. 

Oval Velvet, Jewel, Jenny Lind, Cupid, 
Chinese, Imitation and Real Band, Band 
and Clasp, and other Fancy Cases. Ma- 
nilla Cases. 

Card, Ferrotype, and Regular Mats and Pre- 
servers of all sizes. 

Crystallized Albumen. 

Paper for Solar Camera Pictures. 

Ribbon Canceling Stamps. 

Negative and Drying Racks. 

Fine Velvet-lined Oases, Velvet Passe-Par- 
touts, Enameled Passe-Partouts, etc., for 
Porcelain Pictures. 
Round and Square Filtering Paper. 
Card Boxes. 
Collodion FUters. 
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555 WILLIAM B. HOLIES, 555 

IHPOSTES ASV WHOLESALE DEALEE 

m 

PHOTOGEAPHIC GOODS 

OP KVERT DESCRIPTION, 

666 Broadway, New York, 

Agent for C. C. Harrison's Portrait Cameras, and Harrison & 
Schnitzer's Globe Lenses for Fieldwork and Coptino. 
The Globe Lenses are acknowledged by all parties to be the bett ever 
constructed Tot 

OUTDOOR PHOTOGRAPHT, 

and are sold by me, as well as all sizes of the Portrait Cameras, at the 
manufacturers' lowest prices, both 

Wholesale and Retail. 

PRICES OF GLOBE LENSEa 

Stereoscopic. 

21 in. focal length, for 3} x 3} in. plate $33 each. 

3 " " "4^4 " ^^ " 

View. 
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70 
110 
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166 
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Prices of Portrait Cameras furnished on application. 
Liberal Discount to Dealers. 
All materials used in 

Dry Plate Photography and for Porcelain Pictures 
on hand, or furnished to order. AJfull assortment of goods of every 
descriptioD, such as 

Apparattis, Chemicals, Cases, Frames, Glass, Paper, Card Mounts, Card 
Board, Ferrotype Plates, Roller Presses, Display Cards, 
Albums, Stereoscopes, and Views, etc, etc,, 
Icept constantly on hand, and furnished at the lowest market rates. 

Especial attention given to orders received by mail, which will be packed 
with care, and sent with promptnese and dispatch by Express, with bill for 
collection, if desired. Address 

WILUAM B. HOLMES, 

555 Broadway, NewlYork. 
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THE TANNIN PROCESS, 
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AMATEURS. 

BY JOHN TOWLBR, M. D., 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Ths peculiar advantages of Dry Plate Photographj 
are but little understood by the ordinary photographic 
operator ; and, when lliese advantages are understood 
and recognized, there is a difficulty in withdrawing the 
artist from the general routine of the wet process, 
wjiose results are so easily and quickly obtained, flash 
out as it were in a moment for adoption or condemnar 
ticm, to bestow his attention on a process whose results 
are invisible, and depend entirely upon the educated 
experience of the workman and the accuracy of his 
workmanship, — a structure, in fine, built upon faith. 

There is a striking analogy between the two pro* 
cesses, wet and dry, and the two^ modes of printing, 
direct solar printing and printing by development In 
solar printing albumen on paper, beneath a negative, 
the image appears gradually, and finally assumes all 
the necessary vigor ; the operation of printing can be 
watched, controlled, and pronounced finished when the 
eye is satisfied. With a small quantity of experience 
the eye becomes the eole guide. But with development- 
printing the image is invisible ; none <^ our senses can 
percdve its existence ; it is a latent image ; of this we* 
are firmly ccmvinced by an experience that has never 
met with an exception to the rule, we have tiierefore a 
lively faith in the result ; in the latter case, therefore, 
experience and faith become our guides. They are 
equally our guides in dry plate photography. 
NihU Uccisfauioibm rede suscipUur^ neque perficUuTt 
1 
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14 INTRODUCTION. 

is an adage taken advantage of by the intelligent wet 
process advocates ; but adages, like nostrums, are not 
universal in their application ; times and circumstances 
modify all such deductions. The author of the follow- 
ing instructions in dry plate photography adheres tena- 
ciously to the wet process, admits its pre-eminence in 
general practice ; but he is not only willing to recog- 
nize advantages peculiar to the dry process, and ap- 
plicable on certain occasions, but he recommends this 
process as the only one to be adopted under the cir- 
cumstances in question. 

Whenever a toet plate becomes dry by evaporation, 
when exposed to the view, before the actinic impres- 
sion is complete, the dry process is to be preferred from 
sheer necessity ; for the dry tannin plate may be ex- 
posed without deterioration for a whole day, a week, 
or a month, and until the necessary impression has 
been obtained. 

The practical operator will find the dry process much 
more advantageous than the wet process in taking pho- 
tographs of public buildings, architectural structures, 
gentlemen's residences, country seats, farm houses, 
shipping, steam engines, machinery, monuments, — ^in 
fine, all works of art and beauties of nature in still life 
in his own city or immediate neighborhood. Even if 
the operator should possess a portable tent, in the cases 
just enumerated the dry plates are to be preferred in 
every instance whenever a picture of a single building, 
etc., alone is required. The reason is almost self-evi- 
dent. To hug or drag a portable tent and camera to 
the place in question ; to mount them on tripods for 
operation ; to place the collodion bottle, the bottle con- 
taining the developer, the water bottle, and the bottle 
holding the fixing solution, each in order ; to expose, 
develop, fix, wash the plate, and stow it away in a safe 
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place where no accident can befal it ; to pack up again 
all these paraphernalia and retrace, with hag and bag- 
gage, the homeward path — all these operations contrast 
very distinctly with that of carrying on the shoulder a 
small camera already screwed to its tripod, and ready 
for operation the moment the goal is attained. The 
camera is lowered, the riew adjusted in focus, the pic- 
ture taken before an accumulation of human young- 
sters can stop up the aperture of the lens or diversify 
the scene on the collodion plate with innumerable ghosts. 
The camera came and is gone before the inquisitive 
have had time to ascertain the cause of your appearance 
and departure. 

Hie same advantage is manifest on the side of dry 
plate photography whenever an indefinite number of 
views have to be taken in a city, each one remote from 
the rest In this case the whole burden consists of a 
camera, tripod, and a changing box. 

Hie dry process, in the cases enumerated, requires 
but one operator. The wet process would require at 
least two. 

The amateur photographer and the tourist will inva- 
riably give preference to the dry process. Even while 
the train stops' at the station, or the steamboat at the 
landing, the energetic tourist has time and facilities by 
this process to carry away a picture, a visible reminis- 
cence of towns and harbors, which may serve to illus- 
trate his diary or give pictorial beauty to his corre- 
spondence. With the wet traps he can accomplish 
nothing of the kind ; neither the train nor the steamer 
waits for any man beyond the appointed four or five 
minutes, which are quite sufficient for an actinic im- 
pression, but not to mount and remount a photographic 
dark chamber. While other indifferent travelers step 
on shore or on land to straighten their legs or wet their 
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16 INTBODUCnON. 

whistles, our tourist, philosopher, and poet, with quick 
eye, has abeady discriminated the beauties he wishes 
to depict before he dismounts, now marches to the de- 
sired point, adjusts the lens to focus, counts the time, 
and is already again in his seat before his neighbors 
have had time to slacken their crural extensors or 
modify their pharyngial passages. This is taking pic^ 
tures on the wing. 

Finally, transparent positives, opal or porcelain pic- 
tures, transparent stereography, and photo-miniatures 
are very easily and beautifully prepared on dry plates, 
sometimes more easily than on wet plates, and in some 
instances where it is impossible to take them at all by 
means of wet plates. To print on glass, that is, on 
dry plates, has become one of the most enchanting 
operations in photography, as an evening recreation by 
gaslight. This light, or the light from a small piece of 
burning phosphorus, or a few spirals of magnesium 
wire, is quite intense enough to produce the required 
actinic effect on a dry pl^te in a few minutes. Dur- 
ing the summer season— r^the season for trips and 
excursions — negatives accumulate to a great extent, 
and remain on hand unprinted until the dreary winter 
arrives, when nature lies buried in sepulchres, as it 
were, clothed in white raiment, and when homes be- 
come irksome without employment; now is the time, 
in the long evenings, with our wife and children around 
us, to l^ing the negatives from their niches, take im- 
pressions of each by the dazzling jet of light from the 
argand burner on the table, and recount to them, in the 
midst of such vivid illustrations, the stories and his- 
tories arising from scenes visited or renowned. This 
source of innocent and instructive pleasure is inexhaust- 
ible, its enchantment can not be described ; it can be 
understood only by those who have participated in it. 
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A firiend df oiirs, ti^ other day, in all eamestneBS as- 
serted that if the dry process did not exist, or some 
equivalent process, he shonid forego photography and 
procure himself a lathe with a slide rest and eccentric 
chuck, and take to turning cycloidal gyrations in box- 
wood. Sudi an expression as this is totally uiiintelli- 
gible^ a C(Hnmon operator with Hie wet plate process. 
Let him, however, be able in the evening, with his dear 
ones around him, to prosecute gaslight photography 
on dry plates; he will be carried away witii the ravish- 
ing pastime, and with Milton he will exclaim : *' Into 
the heaven oi heavens I have presumed, and drawn em- 
pyreal air." 

Photographers in general have hitherto been deterred 
from trying experiments with dry plate photography 
from the circuitous mode of preparing the plates, from 
the tendency of the film to peel off in the very midst of 
the development, or in the final washing, or from the 
want of success in securing a picture. 

If we can teach a method of preparing dry plates that 
shall deviate very litfle from that of preparing we\ 
plates, we hope to be able to enlist many of our practic- 
al men to take up this useful and beautiful branch of 
the photographic art. It is our belief that such instruc- 
tion can be given. Thus, the {date is prepared exactly 
in Hie same manner as for the wet process ; it receives 
the same substratum of albumen, is coated with the 
same collodion, sensitized in the same silver bath, 
washed at the tap like an ordinary negative, and in 
other respects treated in a very simple way. We do 
not maintain that this is the best metiiod^or do we 
presume to teach the best method ; but we flatter our- 
selves with the belief that the method here explained 
will be as successful in the hands cf others as it is in- 
variably in our own, naturally on the single condition 
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18 i mom v n b n . 

that our sdidmrs are obedient and obserrant of all the 
rules we prescribe. 

The developer, too, is the ordinary pyrogallic devet 
oper or intensifier of the wet plate. With such sim- 
plicity of operation failure can scarcely occur. 

The t^idency of the film to split up or peel off is en- 
tirely obviated by the previous substratum of ^dilute 
albumen ; and when the pupil is sufficiently advanced 
and experienced, even this substratum can be omitted, 
with the exception on Ihe edges. 

The want of success in securing a picture on a dry 
plate has arisen principally from impatience and hurry, 
and the aim of dry plate photographers, being to shorten 
the time of exposure, has all alcmg conduced to hurl 
beginners into the trouble alluded to. Be convinced 
that the sensitiveness of a dfy plate is far inferior to 
that of a wet plate, ^ve or six times less, that is, if a 
given lens witii a given stop, light, and exposure, will 
produce a picture on a wet plate in twenty seconds, the 
same lens will require, under the same conditions on a 
dry plate, about two minutes at least, and most prob- 
ably four minutes' exposure would be no injury to the 
result sought Do not be beguiled by any assertion of 
others, or any desire of your own to diminish the time 
of exposure ; you will fail assuredly if you do, and will 
tiien condemn a good process. The di^ plate requires 
a long exposure ; and learn now that over-exposure is 
no injury, because there are means of controlling its 
effects, but there are no means of remedying an under- 
exposed dry plate, that is, of getting a picture on a film 
where light has failed itself to perform its part of the 
wonderful task. It is true that the alkaline developer, 
as it is called, has a tendency to shorten the long expo- 
sure, but it increaaes in the same ratio the chances of 
failure ; and although we ourselves are delighted with 
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ike results of ike ftlkaline developer, as well as with an 
alkaline treatment of the dry plate previous* to expo- 
sure, we recommend it to our scholars not as a normal 
practice, but rather as a ioeans to be adopted if we 
know beforehand that the time of exposure, by what- 
ever circumstances, was too short. 

Our older and more experienced readers may be in- 
clined to think that a long exposure gives room for 
great disturbances in the picture by means of the wind 
or waves ; such an idea is very natural, but our friend, 
Mr. Hull, one of the most successful of amateur dry plate 
photographers in the city of New York, has set us to 
rights on this score by the results of his experience, 
which manifestly shows that there is no more disturb- 
ance produced by the wind during a long exposure on a 
dry plate, than by the same cause during a short expo- 
sure on a wet plate ; furthermore, our own experience 
proves indisputably, that a cause which would be ruin- 
ous to a wet plate would be scarcely perceptible on a dry 
plate. Thus, a carriage moving slowly along the street, 
would certainly spoil the picture on a wet plate, by 
producing a feeble image of the vehicle as it moved 
along ; whereas, on the dry plate the result most 
probably would be imperceptible. 

But we have before observed that the province of dry 
plate photography is properly with still life, where the 
wind and the waves have no influence in producing 
motion, and where success is most certain. Keeping, 
therefore,^dry plate photography within its prescribed 
limits, we have no hesitation in asserting and believing 
that the results of success with this process will be 
more numerous than with the wet process, and that the 
labor required to produce these results will be much 
less by the former process than by the latter. Having 
made these few introductory remarks, which we deemed 
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neoessarj, in order to institate a right sort of feeling im 
the subject and acquaintance with it at tiie ontset, we 
shall now proceed to our pleasant task of once more im- 
parting instruction on a subject which forms a part of 
our practice, and which we hope to improve by teaching : 

Diicimua dooendo. 
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CHAPTER I. 



PREPARIKO THE PLATES. 



It is desirable in dry plate photography to make use 
of flattened plate-glass, because it will frequently hap* 
pen that you may desire to take transparent copies of 
your negatives on dry plates. Jni ttiis case, the two sur- 
faces, that is, the surface of the negative and tiiat of 
the dry plate, which is intended to receive the picture, 
must be accurately in contaci in every part. With 
eommon glass this condition can seldom or never be at^ 
tained. The glass must be free from all sorts of flaws 
or imperfections, because it would be a great loss o& 
time and material to go to the trouble of preparing a 
dry plate, and know beforehand that the result, nine 
times out of ten, with such imp^fections staring you 
in ihe face, must inevitably be imperfect. Some dry 
plate photographers are so particular in regard to their 
glass, as never to use a plate that has already been 
once coated with the sensitive substances. This degree 
of refinement and care is, in our opinion, unnecessary, 
although we are willing to admit that better results are 
more likely to be obtained by such a precaution, and 
tile ordinary mode of cleaning glass, tiian by using 
old plates over again ; but if old plates be cleaned in 
the manner herec^ter described, they may be coated 
several times in succession without any (tetriment to 
success. 

Each plate Is cut, with the diamond, of the required 
length and breadth, and the sharp edges are carefully 
filed or ground off on a grindstone. The latter method is 
1* 
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22 DRY PLATE PHOKMSBAPHY ; OR, 

by far the neatest and most expeditious, if a grindstone 
is conveniently at hand. Such a grindstone as is used 
by jewelers and dentists, and turned by a treddle in a 
lathe, is exceedingly well adapted for this purpose. For 
some of the changing boxes in the market it is neces* 
sary, furthermore, to cut off the four corners of the 
plate, and then grind them round, so as to present no 
impediment to the sliding of the plate out of the chang- 
ing bQx into the plate-holder, and then back again into 
the changing box after exposure. The 
plate, so far prepared has the following 
appearance : 



J 



Other changing boxes, on the contrary, by reason of a 
different construction, do not require anything more to 
be done to the plates than to cut them into a rectangu- 
lar shape, and to abrade the edges, as in the preparation 
«of wet plates. 

The plates at this stage are now immersed in a pail 
of clean water, and left there for half an hour or so. 
Each one is then taken out, washed on either surface 
with a clean sponge, again immersed and washed, until 
Hie two surfaces are perfectly trs^iaparent and dean. 
Finally the plate is well agitated in fresh water, and 
then immediately submitted tathe next operation, which 
consists in coating one surface with a solution of albu- 
men, as hereafter described. 

When plates have been used before, and are still 
covered with collodion and vanusfaed, another treatment 
is necessary. In this case the negatives are placed in 
a glass or porcelain vessel cimtaining twenty parts of 
water and one part of nitric acid, and raised to the boil- 
ing temperature, when it will be found that the collo- 
dion film and varnish will immediately separate from 
the glass. A stronger bath of nitric acid at a low tem- 
perature will subserve the same purpose. Be careful in 
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manipulating with a strong solution of this acid to « 
avoid getting the acid on the hands or clothes ; this 
object is easily attained hj using slips of glass for 
raising the plates out of the bath. 

Carey Lea's bath for removing collodion films or im- 
purities from glass plates is most excellent ; we use it 
iivvariably in our laboratory for the purpose in question, 
and frequently we throw in new plates of glass, whereby / y 
all rust appears to be removed, and the surfaces are u^^ , 
rendered beautifully clean. This bath is highly to be ^^ ^ * V;, 
recommended, and is prepared as follows : '^ * ^'\ 

Bichromate of potash ... 1 ounce. '' * 

Sulphuric acid .... 1 ounce. 

Water 16 ounces. 

As soon as the salt is dissolved, the bath is ready to 
receive the old plates ; these are allowed to remain sev- 
eral hours in the bath, which separates the films and^ 
removes extraneous substances from the surfaces. The 
haih can be used over and over again, for a long time ; 
it may be strengthened from time to time by the addi- 
tion of fresh ciystals of bichromate and of sulphuric acid. 

The plates are raised from tbifl bath in like manner, 
by means of slips of glass ; they are then allowed to 
drain for a moment, and finally thoroughly washed in 
pure water, and placed on the draining racks to dry, if 
the surfaces are intended to be polished afterward ; 
otherwise each is ready 9M soon as it is washed to re- 
ceive the substratum of albumen, which is prepared as / . 
follows: ^' 

Separate the white of a single egg from the yolk, and 
beat it well up into a froth, then add to the froth six fi. * 

ounces of pure rain or distilled water and one drachni / ^ : 

of ammonia. Shake the mixture very intimately to- y -^^ ^ . 
I^tber ip 9^ botUe, wlucb must contain at least twice th^ 
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quantity of material, that is, about a pint measure. The 
solution is next filtered through a- tuft of cotton wool ; 
it might be filtered tiirough coarse filtering paper, only 
in this case the solution assumes a very slight tinge of 
stxaw color in passing through the paper. This arises 
probably from the fact that the sizing of the paper is 
dissolved by the ammonia. It is preferable to avoid 
this coloration, by using only a clean tuft of cotton in- 
serted in the nedk oi the filter. The first part of the 
solution, to the amount of about an ounce, is poured 
back again into the filter, because it probably has taken 
down with it a few fibres of cotton, which would be in- 
jurious in the subsequent operations, if left on the film. 
The vessel, too, which receives the filtrate at this stage 
is carefully washed out with clean water, and the filtra- 
tion is allowed to proceed to the conclusion. 

The plate having been well washed, as already de- 
scribed, is either &ced cm a pneumatic holder, or held 
by one corner, between the thumb and forefinger, as a 
plate is held for tiie recepticm of collodioti. The albu- 
men solution is then poured iq^m tiie extreme right- 
hand ccHmer, and is allowed to flow sidewise to the 
distant teft-hand comer, and then downward toward 
tiie lumd, driving before it the moisture still adhering to 
the surface, and passing off at the nearest righi^and 
C(»mer, into the vial containing the solution. li fire- - 
quentiy happens during filtration that innmnerable 
mnall air bubbles are filmed cm the surfiBioe of the fi* 
trate ; tiiis may partially be av(»ded by ^dii^Hug the 
beak of the glass filter into the solution, or by not 
allowing the sdutioiji to fail m<Mre timn half an inch or 
so before it readies the viessel bepeath. Should it so 
happen, however, tluit the albumen solutkm contains a 
quantity of these air bubbles, they mmt be blowfi away 
to the oj^posite side c^ the vessel before you begin to 
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pour* the solution upon the plate ; otherwise, if yon once 
get them npon the plate, yon can rarely get rid of them 
withont flowing ttie plate two or three times, a process 
which is likely to produce an uneven film and to gener- 
ate a fresh crop of bubbles. In pouring the solution 
upon the plate, it is advisable to place the spout of the 
vessel near the surface of the plate, in order thus to 
obviate as much as possible the generation of these 
offensive bubbles, which if left on the film will produce 
transparent cirdes in the picture, visible after all the 
operations are ended. To coat the plate evenly and 
uniformly requires gentleness of action combined with 
the preceding directions ; a quick and boisterous de- 
meanor will not succeed at all. ^ 

Another mode of coating plates, and one which is(]^ V 
generally used when the plates'are dried and polished, 
is the following : ^ ^(. ".* 

Place at the bottom of a clean, flat porcelain dish, 
along either end, a slipof glass of about half an inch in /; ' ^ " 
width, and then pour into tiie didi a sufficient quantity ^ \ 
of the albumen solution, so as just to cover the slips of ' 
glass. Now taking in the hand a plate of glass which 
has been already washed and polished, let one end rest 
iip<m one <^ the sl^s of glass, and gradually and slowly 
indkie the plate down upon the solutkm, carrying thus 
all bubbles befcnre itas it nnks, until, finally^ the other 
e&d rests upon the other sUp of glass. The sdution in 
the dish must not be high enough to cover the plate as 
it now lies on the slips of glass, but simply to motst^i 
the under surface completely. The plate is now gently 
raised out (^ the solution, by means of another slip of 
glass, allowed to drain by resting one comer on (me of 
tiie glass slips in the dish, and then reared away to dry 
on the rack. There are various ways of making these 
drying racks ; we will describe one which we use oup- 
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selves. It has the following appearance : It is con- 
structed of four pieces of half inch stuff, of the follow- 
ing shape and size ; 16 inches long, and contains 28 
dentations. 




The figure of the drying rack will show how the four 
pieces are to be tacked together. It will be observed 
that the dentations upon which the plates rest are not 
rectangular, but triangular | the object of this con- 
struction is to place the albumen or collodion film on 
the side looking toward the inclined side of the den- 
tation, whereby it will be prevented from any injury 
from friction ; where^, if the edge were perpendicular, 
the collodion film would be sure to suffer. A number 
of these racks will be found very useful, in fact, in- 
dispensable ; henee the npnuteness of the description, 
in order that the operator may construct or have CGXh 
structed a proper number at the beginning, and thus 
save himself much trouble afterward, which would 
inevitably ensue without them. After being carefully 
polished with sand-paper, they are coated with two or 
three coatp of varnish, and when dry are ready for use. 
When the albumen film is quite dry, it is hard and 
transparent; and the albumenissed surface is almott 
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indistingnishable from the glass. By taking care to 
place the albumenized surface always toward the m- 
clined plape of the dentation you will have no U'ouble 
in recognizing which surface has to be coated with 
collodion* 

This film of albumen adheres with great tenacity both 
to the glass and to the coUodicm which is afterward 
poured upon it, and thus prevents the collodion fi^lm 
from ever slipping or peeling off. In consequence of 
tills we recommend you for some tiipe to follow the plan 
here described of coating the glass with albumen ; but 
as soon as you are quite conversant with all the manip- 
ulations of dry plate photographic manipulations, you 
may abandon this plan, and resort to the following 
expedient for subserving the same purpose, but with 
more care. 

The same albumen solution is used here as before ; 
and let me remark, that where the solution is to be 
preserved for future use it is well to throw into the 
vial a few particles of camphor, to prevent decomposi- 
tion. 

Procure a camePs hair pencil and a handle to insert 
it on. Tie the pencil to the handle, by means of silk - 
tiuread, in such a manner that the handle and the pencil 
lie side by side, the end of the former projecting about 
a quiulier oC an inch beyond the hairs of Ihe latter. 
Now dip ihis end of the combination into the albumen 
solution ; a small quantity will adhere to the pencil* 
Besting the projecting end against the edge of the 
polished plate, and allowing the wet pencil to touch the 
surface of the plate, press gentiy upon it and proceed 
from one end to the other, leaving thus a streak of the 
albumen along the surface. The object of the project- 
ing end of the handle is to prevent the pencil from 
making too bn>M a streak ; If the latter is three-six- 
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teenthfl of an inch in width, the protection to the collo* 
dion film will be sufficiently assured. Yamish each edge 
of the plate in the same way all round. The plates 
thus prepared with a streak of albumen on each edge 
are reared as before on the drying rack, and in the 
same jnanner in reference to the albumenized edges and 
the inclined plane of the dentations, so that there may 
be no mistake in coating the unvarnished side after- 
ward with collodion. 

Some photographers postpone ttxis yamishing of the 
edges until the plates have been coated with collodion, 
sensitized, and exposed. It is certainly not so conyeni- 
ent then as now ; and, consequently, we advise our 
readers to pursue the plan prescribed. 

Other solutions, too, are frequently used instead oi 
albumen; such, for instance, as india-rubber dissolved in 
benzole or in chloroform, as also aoluticma of gelatine, 
etc. The latter we have tused and become thcnxmghly 
disgusted with it, because it is so apt to tmdergo a sort 
of fermentation, by which Hbe collodion, picture develops 
in a most horrid manner. The former solutions may 
be rec<»nmended merely as a variety in the manipu- 
lation. 

Hie indiaprul:4)er solution is made by soaking a grain 
of this substance in sheets in one ounce of benzde for a 
day or two. The indiambber is cut up inio very small 
slices to aid the BohitioB; and llie mixture is shaken eyery 
•now and Ihen for the same ^mrpose. When convenient 
the mixture is filtered several times through firesh fil- 
tering paper, when the solution will he found ready f^ 
use. Before the plates are coated with thi» liquid, they 
are thoroughly dried. over a flame, or at the stove, and 
then allowed to cool again. The solution is poured 
upon the surface like collodion, and the film is dried 
gentiy by artificial heat, and the plate is th^i put away 
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for tibe next operation. The following solntion is also 
reccHnmended for the same purpose : 

India-rubber . , , , .2 grains. 
Amber . . , , . 1 " 
Chloroform ' . . • . ,4 drachms. 

, PoakydisBolye, and filter as before. This solution dries 
more readily than the preceding. Where indiarrubber 
0plttjljon is used^ the plates soon dry and are quickly 
ready to be. coated with collodion ; whereas, if a solu- 
tipn of gelatine or of albumen is employe^, the films do 
notijry so quickly, and the operatiQu is thereby im- 
peded^ The, solution of gelatine recomipended for this 
purpose is prepared as follows : 

Prep^ed gelatine . . . 20 grains. 
Water . . • ^ • . 8i Quncei. 
Glacial acetic i^^id • • . 6 dxops. 

Soak^ the gelatine for a few hoturs in the water, then 
d&solve by b^at, and filter several times through a 
moist filter. The plates may be coated with this 8olu« 
tion in the manner already recommended for the albu- 
men solution. To obviate the troubles ^pddch arise 
from the use of a gelatine 8i:i(bstratum, and to produce 
at the^ same time a very tenacious film, it has been 
fotind advisable to coat the gelatine film with one of the 
india-rubber solutions jiist described. 

We have mentioned a number of the solutions used 
in the preparation of dry plates, but do n(9t use any 
other ourselves than the one first described, that is, the 
albumen soluti6n ; and even this we frequently dis- 
pense with excepting to varnish the edg^s before the 
plates are coated with collodion. 

For this purpose the plates are polished after' they 
have beeii carefully washed and dried. The plate is 
fixed in the vise in such a manner that the upper sur- 
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face stands slightly above the ledges of 1^ vise that 
holds it. A little rotten-stone is then dusted upon Hie 
surface, and a few drops of alcohol are poured upon the 
dust ; the mixture is intimately rubbed over every part 
by means of a large velvet cork covered with Canton- 
flannel, or wash-leather. When the surface is dry, the 
extraneous powder is rubbed off with a piece of clean 
Canton-flannel, and then the surface is well polished with 
a large cork covered with soft chamois leather. Fi- 
nally, breathe upon the surface ; if the film of breath is 
uniform and free from lines or curves, the glass is 
properly polished ; if not, breathe again upon the sur- 
face and polish it with the chamoiis rubber ; repeat the 
operation until uniformity in the breath film has been 
attakied. 

Finally, to sum up our instructions in this chapter, 
follow minutely the following order : 

1. Cut out the plates and abrade the edges. 

2. Place them in the bichromate bath, if necessary. 

3. Wash them thoroughly, and coat with the albumen 
solution, or, 

4. If the edgefit alone are to be varnished place the 
plates in the draining stand to dry, then polish the 
plates and varnish the edges as described. 

In all these operations the utmost cleanliness is re- 
quired, and the room must be kept as free as possible 
from dust. This is effected by first dusting and spong- 
ing the shelves, etc., with a moist sponge, then sprinkling 
the floor with water. 

The plates being all covered on one surface with a 
substratum of albumen, or varnished around the edges, 
and placed in readiness on the drying rack, we are now 
ready for the next operation in order. 
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Ths negatiye collodion sold by any of our large pbo 
tographic establishments in the city will be suitable for 
the preparation of dry plates. It is not maintained that 
the most sensitive film can be obtained by luiy of them ; 
but we have used all of them, and find that dry plates 
can be prepared with them that \»1I^ answer the pur^ 
poses intended. If we manufacture our own collodion, 
which is seldom the case, we use the following formula : 

COLLODIOK FOB DBT PLATES. 



No. 1. 



No. 2. 



Alcohol 
Ether 

Pyroxyline . 
Bromide of cadmium 
Iodide of ammonium 

OR, 

Alcohol 
Ether 

Pyroxyline , 
Iodide of ammonium . 
Iodide of cadmium 
Bromide of cadmium . 



10 ounces, 

10 ounces. 
120 grains (»^). 
100 grains. 

60 grains. 

10 ounces. 
10 ounces. 
120 grains (^S£). 



80 grains. 
40 grains. 
40 grains. 

Separate the cotton into small tufts or fiocks, and in- 
troduce Ihem into the ether, then pulverize the salts in 
a clean mortar and dissolve them in the alcohol ; finally, 
add the two mixtures together, shake intimately, and 
set the solution aside for a day or two to settle. The 
collodion must now be filtered, and is then ready for use. 

Before you proceed to coat a prepared plate with this 
collodion it is necessary first to try its working powers. 
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Goat an ordinary polished plate with the collodion, and 
see whether it flows easily oyer the plate, and possesses 
at the same time a sufficient amount of consistency as 
to form a tolerably thick film without producing a re- 
ticulated surface ; if this be so, there is no doubt a sufK- 
ciency of pyroxyUne in the collodion. If, on the con- 
trary, the collodion flows almost like alcohol or water, 
the film will not be suitable for a dry plate. Having 
obtained a proper degree of oonfiistency, allow the film 
to dry on Ihe plate, If when dry the film 19 transparent 
and almost undistinguishable from the glass, it is suit- 
able for the preparation of a dry plate. If, on the other 
hand, the dry film is opaque or (^alescent, ihe resulting 
picture, on a plate prepared with such collodion, will 
not be normally good, and it is better not to lose your 
time in the preparation of plates which it is known 
beforehand will not yield the best results. 

When the collodion film is opaque after drying, the 
pyrozyline, most likely, is in fault, if you know certainly 
that the alcohol and ether are as nearly absolute as 
can ordinarily be obtained. Should the latter, however, 
be dilute, they of themselves, in such a condition, will 
be sufficient to produce the opalescence alluded to. 

A£t&r you have ascertained tha;t the collodion is 
capable of producing a shining, transparent film, it is 
necessary to proceed further, and make two other pre- 
liminary experiments previous to coating the plates 
with collodion. 

One of these experiinents is intended to ascertain 
whether the collodion is brpmo4odized to a proper ex- 
tent for the purpose. To make the test, coat a small 
plate with the collodion in question, and after allowing 
the film to set, immerse it in the silver bath. If the 
film soon assumes a cream color in the solution, the 
collodion indicates a proper condition fcur working well ; 
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whereas, if the fihn remams bluish %fter several minutes' 
immersion, this is an indication either that there is too 
small a quantity of pyrozjline, or that the bromo-iodides 
are not in proper proportion in reference to the different 
salts used, or in too small a quantity ccnnbinedly. If 
tlie collodion has the requisite degree of consistence, as 
indicated by the first test-trials, the defect is attribu- 
table to the salts, whose quantity and relatiye prop(H^ 
tions have to be so modified imtil the desired effect is 
attained. IShe blueness of the fihn just alluded to, 
however, more generally is owing to a want of more 
pyrozyline, and hence of more of tiie brcnno-iodizers, as 
a consequence. Add, in such a condition, both more 
cotton and more of the salts. Bear in mind, too, that 
the ammonia salts have a tendency to make the collodion 
more thin, while tiie cadmium salts have an opposite 
tendency, and render it more consistent and glutinous. 
The other experiment is now to see whether the col- 
lodion produces those acicular specks or pinholes, which 
arelheverybaneofagoodi^tQg^pher. Consequentiy 
coat with collodion, sensitize the film, expose, develop, 
fix, and waA. The film now can be examined ; if the 
pinholes are absent you are a lucky man ; if not, you 
must proceed a few steps further. The first thing you 
have now to do is to filter the collodion. Place ratiier 
loosely in the neck of the fimnel a small piece of clean 
and dry cotton-wool, and pour the collodion into the 
funnel, which is supposed to be supported on a retort 
stand, or otherwise in such a way as to enable you to 
collect the collodion in a bottie beneath, as it filters 
through. A piece of glass is placed over the funnel to 
prevent the evaporation of the ether. The first portions 
of the filtrate, which may contain fibres of the cotton, 
are poured back into the collodion on the filter, a fresh, 
clean bottie is placed beneath to receive the clear col- 
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iodion, and the bottle previously used is thoroughly 
rinsed out with ether, which is added to the collodion 
in the funnel to make up for that portion which is lost 
by evaporation. This mode of filtering is somewhat de- 
fective, bedause of the loss of ether by evaporation, and 
of the consequent coagulation of the collodion itself 
around the cotton in the neck of the filter, whereby the 
filtration is frequently impeded or entirely stopped. 
Collodion filters can be purchased, which obviate this 
defect altogether. The collodion is complcftely isolated 
from the air, excepting that portion which is contained 
in the filter and receiver ; and an arrangement is made 
in ihe neck of the filter, by which the collodion can pass 
downward through the cotton, while an equivalent 
quantity of air from the receiver beneath passes up- 
ward to take its place. Such filters are almost indis- 
pensable in every photographic establishment, and may 
be relied upon to perform the operation for which they 
are constructed. 

It is advisable to filter the collodion at least twice ; 
by this means it will become completely deprived of 
undissolved particles both of pyroxyHne and the bromo- 
iodizing salts. 

Another experiment is now made, as before, to see 
whether the pinholes still exist or not ; if they are 
still present, filter tiie silver solution, and wash out ihe 
bath very carefully. Return the filtered solution, and 
try the collodion once more. If the acicular plagues 
are stfll present, you must add a few ounces of rain or 
distilled water to the silver bath, filter once more, and 
then finally add a quantity of the crystals of the nitrate 
of silver, proportionate to the number of ounces of water 
first poured into the Bolution, to produce a precipitate. 
After all these operations have been performed, the 
collodion, as a general rule, will be found to work well, 
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and you may now proceed to the next operation, which 
consists in sensitizing the collodion film. The remain- 
ing part of this d&s^ter you may skip over^ and read at 
your leisure. 

The late Mr. Glorer made sereral excellent experi- 
ments in reference to the nianufactnre of pyroxyline for 
the tannin process. For those who may feel inclined 
to prepare this article themselres we insert Glover's 
formulas, as also those of Major Russell. 

The clean and pure cotton of commerce, either 
Egyptian or American, the former heing preferred, is 
first purified of a certain quantity of gummy substance 
which it contains, by the following expedient : 

FOBICULA FOB PUBIFTING COITON FOR THE MAKUFACTUBS OF 
FTBOXYUNE. 

Carded cotton . . . .4 ounces. 
Potash •*...# 2 ounces. 

Rain-water 10 pints. 

The water is firi^raised to the boiling temperature 
in a glazed porcelain or glass vessel; the potash is 
then dissolved, and the cotton introduced. The mixture 
is kept boiling for a couple of hours, a sufficient quan- 
tity of water being added from time to time to make 
up for the loss by evaporation ; and the whole is fre- 
quently stirred with a glass spatula. After this opera- 
tion of boiling, the cotton is taken out and thrown into 
a running stream of water, or washed in several 
changes of water, in order to remove every trace of 
the alkali. The absence of all alkaline reaction is 
shown by red litmus paper, which remains unchanged 
in the wash water. If this paper turns slightly blue, it 
is a sure indication that the alkali is still present. The 
cotton, being thus perfectly freed from the alkali, is 
dried perfectly by the heat of the sun, or by artificial 
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heat. Tliis is Hardwich's method of preparing cotton 
for the preparation of pyroxyline. 

olotsb's fobmula fob pbspabin o ttboxtlikb. 
Sulphuric c.cid (sp. gr. 1.845) . 10 ounces. 
Nitric acid (sp. gr. 1.3T) . 5 ounces. 

Water . . . ... 2 drachms. 

Cotton (pr^ared by the aboye 

formula) . , . . 300 grains. 
Temperature . . . . 145<» Fahr; 
Time 10 minutes. 

A water bath is prepared^ in which the water i» 
raised to the temperature of 145^ and maintained at 
this heat. The acids and water are mixed together in 
a separate vessel, which is placed in the water batb. 
As Soon as the temperature of the mixed acids has 
lowered to that of this bath, that is, of 145% the cotton, 
which has previously been divided up into light tufts, 
is introduced quickly, one by one, into the acids, and 
thoroughly immersed. As soon as^|^y are all in tlie 
liquid, and not matted togetiier, the vessel is covered 
up, and^allowed to stand at the given tempwature for 
ten minutes. At the expiraticm of tiiis time the cotton 
is taken out by means of two glass rods or spatulas,- 
and thrown into a pail of water; by tiiis imma^on the 
largest ];N:oportion of the acids in the idtered cotton is 
removed. The remaining parts df the acids is removed 
by working around the cotton in a runnkig stream of 
water, or in several dianges of fresh water. To the 
last phange of water about ten grains of bicarbonate of 
soda are added. Svery trace of acidity must be re* 
moved | and the entire absence of acidity is indicated 
by means of blue litmus paper, whidi remains blue in 
the wash-water ; the paper, however, turns red, more 
or less rapidly, acc<nxLuig to the qaantity o[ add still 
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present. The cotton by this process has become altered, 
has combined with some of the elements of nitric acid, 
and has increased in weight ; it is now denominated 
pyroxyline. This pyroxyline is taken out of the water, 
separated into small tufts, and placed on a large sheet 
of paper to dry in the sun. It is preferable to dry 
pyroxyline in the sun rather than by artificial heat, in 
order to avoid explosions, which have been very dis- 
astrous even in experienced hands. When thoroughly 
dry, the pyroxyline is divided up into ounces and care- 
fully packed in card-board or tin boxes for future use. 

Collodion, which produces a dense and homy film, is 
well adapted for the tannin process ; but such a film is 
not so sensitive as 2k porous film. Both these conditions 
in the film depend in a great measure upon the nature 
of the pyroxyline, which is modified by the temperature 
of the acids in which the cotton is immersed. Thus a 
high temperature produces a porous film ; and the same 
effect can be produced by a larger proportion of water 
in the acids, a longer immersion and a lower tempera- 
ture. Collodion prepared from cotton prepared accord- 
ing to Glover's formula is very sensitive, and flows 
easily over the plate. For this collodion two grains of 
iodide of ammonium and six grains of the cadmium salts 
to the ounce will work well. 

The formula which Major Russell uses for his collo- 
dion in the tannin process is the following : 

THE TANNING PROCESS. 

Alcohol (.805 sp. gr.) . . .10 ounces. 

Ether 10 ounces. 

Pyroxyline 120 grains. 

Iodide of ammonium . . 20 grains. 

Iodide of cadmium . . . 6*1 J grains. 

Bromide of cadmium . . 52| grains. 
2 
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There seems to have been lately a desire to set aside 
the iodides altogether in dry plates, and to depend 
solely on the bromide of silver. Mr. Sayce's latest 
experiments, which appear to have been crowned with 
decidedly successful results, have been founded entirely 
on bromide of silver diffused through ihe collodion, 
which naturally has to be kept in a dark or non-actinic 
place. My own experiments, in trying to reproduce 
these results, have not been so successful ; a picture, 
it is true, was easily obtained, but exceedingly faint, 
and incapable of the requisite intensification. The de- 
fect alluded to is manifest also, to some degree, in the 
bromide process, as marked out by Major Eussell him- 
self. He remarks on this subject as follows : 
, " Bromo-iodized collodion will produce good results, 
but simply bromized collodion is strongly recommended 
as being in most cases preferable ; the latter is about 
twice as sensitive as the former ; and seems, so far as 
it has been tried, to have no tendency while in the excit- 
ing bath to form needle-shaped crystals, which'are so 
common an annoyance when the collodion contains 
iodide. Above all, the bromized collodion will produce 
a better negative when the subject presents great con- 
trast, such as sky and dark objects, as it will bear 
over-action of light better, and shows no tendency to 
produce blurring along the edges of the strongly lighted 
parts of the subject. 

"Bromized collodion seems to be particularly suitable 
for use with tannin. In a great number of trials with 
different kinds of collodion, and various modes of 
treatment, the iodide and bromide in no one instance 
approached the bromide in sensitiveness, even when 
the latter was used in a much less sensitive collodion, 
or in quality of negative with a landscape subject when 
both were exposed long enough for the darkest parts. 
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" Two precautions are necessary when bromide alone 
is used : First, not to use a very slow-setting collodion ; 
probably almost any sample intended for the wet pro- 
cess will answer. Second, to excite in a strong bath, 
and keep the plate in long enough." 

He further on remarks, tiiat collodion made with 
Glover's pyroxyline does not set quickly enough, but 
may be made to work correctly in this respect by using 
cotton immersed in the mixed acids at a temperature of 
126® Fahr. and keeping it there for 20 minutes. The 
remaining treatment is the same as already described. 
The gain in weight by such a proceeding is about 50 
per cent. 

The bromized collodion recommended by Major 
Russell is composed as follows : 

" Pyroxyline 5 grains. 

Bromide of cadmium . . 8 grains. 
Alcohol (.805 sp. gr.) . . .4 drachms. 
Ether 4 drachms. 

*' Put the whole in a tall, narrow bottle, shake up until 
the solution of the pyroxyline and the bromide is com- 
plete ; then allow to settle clear and decant. If the 
alcohol is weaker, or if the pyroxyline is of a kind 
likely to give too little setting power, a larger propor- 
tion of ether should be used. 

" The addition of a few drops of astrong alcholic solu- 
tion of bromine* to an ounce of* the collodion seems to 
be an improvement ; but bromine can only be used with 
a quick-setting collodion, as it tends still more than 
bromide to retard the setting. The yellow color given 
by the bromine will probably soon disappear, but the 
collodion will retain an acid reaction." 

* Take equal parts by Toltune of bromine and alcohol to make the 
alcoholic eolation recommended. 
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Althongh bromized collodion may be more sensitive 
tiian bromo-iodized collodion, it is much more difScolt 
to obtain intensity by tlie former than by the latter ; 
besides this, it requires a longer time to reduce the 
bromides in the collodion into bromide of silver, than 
to produce the same result from the iodides or bromo- 
iodides. The same want of intensity appears to be the 
drawback in Sayce's new process of preparing dry 
plates without the silver bath ; the image is easily 
brought out, but in our hands, hitherto, it lacks vigor. 
This is probably owing to the fact that bromide of 
silver alone is employed in the production of the image. 

The reader, therefore, is advised at present to adhere 
to the collodion formulas given at the beginning of the 
chapter, or to make use of the collodions prepared by 
our first-class photographic establishments. 
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CHAPTER III. 



sENsmzmo the plates. 



To sensitize the plates for the dry process is a com- 
pound operation ; and, by reason of much formality, has 
deterred many operators from having any thing to do 
with the process. Three solutions are required in the 
first place — ^namely, the silver bath, the tannin solution, 
and a solution of any of the bromides. 

SILVER SOLUTION OR BATH. 

The best results are always obtained with a strong 
acid new bath ; it is true, Ihat any silver solution that 
answers for the wet process will be suitable for the 
dry process, but the best conditions can not always be 
thus obtained. If convenient to have a separate bath 
for the dry process, prepare it in the following manner : 

Pure crystallized nitrate of silver . 4 ounces. 
Distilled or rain water . . 32 ounces. 
Acetic acid 1 drachm. 

Divide the bath into two halves and saturate one 
of them with well-washed iodide* of silver. This is 
effected by mixing with this half an excess of iodide of 
silver, and shaking the mixture thoroughly ; the solu- 
tion is then filtered and mixed with the other half for 
use. A stronger solution of silver can be kept on hand 

* Add to afiolation of twenty grains of iodide of potaasiam nitrate 
of silver in solation as long as there is any precipitate ; the pre- 
cipitate, when settled, is separated from tbe nitrate of potassa, and 
washed in several changes of water. 
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ready for strengthening the bath when required. More 
acetic acid can be used with advantage in the dry pro- 
cess than in the wet process ; but it must be remem- 
bered that it tends to diminish the sensitiveness in 
some degree, at least such is the received opinion. For 
our own part we do not think it has much influence in 
this respect, because all the free acid is entirely re- 
moved by the subsequent operations, and the sensitive- 
ness depends upon the tannin solution with which the 
film is coated. Keep the bath in a place free from dust; 
that is, cover it up when not in use ; and when it be- 
comes saturated with alcohol and ether, boil it until 
these ethereal solutions have evaporated, and then filter 
the bath for use again. 

TANNIN SOLUTION. 

There is, no doubt, a difference in the various speci- 
mens of tannin in commerce, but as yet we are not in 
condition to say which is the best ; this much, however, 
is known, every variety of tannin may be used, and with 
almost equal advantage, after it has been kept in. solu- 
tion some time and filtered ; for by this means the 
impurities have time to settle, and by filtration are 
removed. 

Commercial tannin ... 4 drachms. 

Distilled or rain water . . 16 ounces. 

Loaf Sugar .... 4 drachms. 

Shake the mixture well until the solution is complete; 
and put it aside for a day or two. After this time it 
may be filtered through moist filtering paper. The fil- 
tration can be repeated several times. Finally, add 
half an ounce of alcohol to the solution. By use this 
solution receives particles of dust, which must be 
removed by filtration every time it is used for the 
preparation of a fresh quantity of dry plates. A larger 
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or a smaller proportion of tannin than that indicated 
in the formula may be employed without making much 
difference perceptible in the results, as long as the 
plates are immersed sufficiently long in the solution to 
produce the proper degree of sensitiveness. If the al- 
cohol be omitted in the tannin solution, the latter is apt 
to grow mouldy on the surface ; but after filtration we 
have not observed that such a solution has been in any 
way impaired in its sensitizing properties. The alcohol 
therefore seems to be added simply to prevent a film 
of mouldiness, which necessitates filtration. 

BROMIDE SOLUTION. 

Bromide of cadmium . . .1 drachm. 
Distilled or rain water . .6 ounces. 

We are now ready for the sensitizing operation. 
Take from the rack a plate that has been already 
coated with albumen, or whose edges have been var- 
nished with albumen, remove any adhering particles of 
dust from its surface, by means of a broad, flat camel's 
hair pencil, and then, after heating the plate to drive 
away the moisture and allowing it to cool, coat this 
surface with collodion in the usual manner ; after the 
collodion has set sufficiently, the plate is immersed in 
the silver bath, where it is allowed to remain until all 
apparent greasiness of surface has been removed, and 
the proper reductions have been effectuated. The film 
anust now have a uniform, cream-like appearance ; if 
it is or remains blue or bluish, the collodion is in fault, 
or the time of immersion has been too short. Keep 
the plate in the solution until the desired condition has 
been attained. 

It appears from the recent experiments of Poitevin 
on the sensitizing properties of tannin, that this opera- 
tion of produeing either the iodide or bromide of silver 
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in the collodion film maybe performed in the light of day ; 
but until we are quite certain as to the practicability of 
this plan, we recommend that the collodion plates be 
immersed in the silver solution in the dark or non-actinic 
room. 

Supposing the color of the collodion film is cream-like 
and uniform, that is, free from all oiliness, raise it from 
the silver bath, allow it to drain, and then place it in a 
large flat dish of rain or distilled water, with the film- 
side upward. 

In the mean while proceed as with the first plate, and 
coat a second plate with collodion ; allow the film to 
set, and immerse the plate in the silver solution. Wliile 
the reduction is thus going on in the silver bath, return 
to the first plate, take it out of the dish of rain-water, 
and wash the film under the tap, in the same manner as 
you would a negative. 

This washing aims to remove all the free nitrate of 
silver and the other soluble nitrates, such as nitrate of 
cadmium and of ammonia, from the film. By washing 
alone this aim can not be thoroughly effected, at least 
it is so supposed, and consequently the next operation 
is intended to convert any trace of remaining nitrate of 
silver into bromide of silver. For this purpose flow 
over the film a sufficient quantity of the bromide solu- 
tion two or three times, and return the residue into the 
stock bottle for future use. 

The film is again washed under the tap to remove all 
traces of the bromide solution or the resulting nitrate 
of cadmium. 

The final operation consists now in coating the film 
with the solution of tannin. This can be done either by 
pouring the solution two or three times backward and 
forward over the film, and allowing the residue to drain 
into the stock bottle, or by immersing the plate on a 
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dipper in a vertical bath containing the tannin solution. 
The latter plan is more convenient ; and while the plate 
is in the tsmnin bath, you can examine the plate in the 
silver solution ; if the latter be ready, move the tannin 
plate up and down in the solution for about a minute, 
then raise it out, and, after it has sufficiently drained, 
place it in the drying chamber, and proceed with each 
successive plate in the same manner. 

We find it to be a disadvantage to prolong the 
operations of washing in any of the stages too long ; 
this is owing, probably, to the fact that the surface 
bromide or iodide of silver is removed by the mechanical 
friction of the water ; let, therefore, the operation of 
washing be gentle. But we have, furthermore, observed 
that the results are still worse if the plate is made to pass 
through several changes of water in separate dipping 
baths, and thus allowed to remain for more than half an 
hour in the water. The cause may be the same in both 
cases — the mechanical removal of the fine pulverulent 
bromide or iodide of silver from the surface of the collo- 
dion, by disintegrating them from their attachment to the 
matrix. We prefer washing the plates at the tap, as we 
have just described, to immersing them in a series of 
baths, because there is always sufficient time to perform 
the whole operation before another plate is ready, and 
because the act is simple, effective, and free from all 
further outlay. The drying rack, which has been already 
described, may be used here ; but in this case it must 
have been varnished with two or three coats of good 
varnish, and must be washed carefully, and dried every 
time it has to be used ; otherwise, the parts upon which 
the plates rest, having collected impurities in the form 
of dust, etc., will be liable to contaminate the plates 
that are draining by capillary attraction. A simple plan 
of draining and drying the plates is to rear each upon 
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one corner, standing on a piece of clean blotting paper, 
and to renew the paper as soon as the excess of fluid 
has drained off. 

Drying chambers may be constructed for the purpose 
in question, by means of which the plates are thoroughly 
prevented from coming in contact with any thing that 
might in any way tend to soil them ; while, at the 
same time, all access of light is shut out. The author 
has such a chamber, which essentially is an oblong box, 
opening on either side, but closed in at the two ends, 
and at the top and bottom. On the bottom board at 
either end in the middle is screwed a small cubical 
block one inch high ; and stretching from each of these 
and screwed firmly to them is a piece of wood half an 
inch thick and one inch wide. Along the middle of this 
holes are cut, to receive pieces of glass tubing, each one 
inch in length ; these pieces of glass tube are easily 
cut from a glass rod, by filing a circle round the tube 
at the distance of one inch each from the end ; each 
piece then may be broken off with facility. The edges 
of the little tubes are either filed or ground on a grind- 
stone. They are finally inserted in the holes on the 
longitudinal cross-bar, and cemented there by means of 
shell-lac, and in such a way that there is an equal por- 
tion of the tube above and below it. The holes in 
which the tube are fixed are one inch and one quarter 
apart. 

The next part of the construction is to prepare a 
number of small blocks of wood, cubical in shape and 
one inch along each side. The number of these will 
correspond with the number of holes in which the glass 
tubes are fixed. 

Apertures of the same size as those already men- 
tioned are bored in the centre of one surface and pro- 
ceed to within an eighth of an inch or so firom the 
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opposite surface. These apertures are for the reception 
of similar pieces of tubing to those above mentioned. 
These pieces are also fixed in their places by means of 
melted shell-lac. 

Now cut oflF pieces of brass wire, one-eighth of an 
inch in diameter, or even thicker, and three inches in 
length. Flatten out either end of each wire on the 
same side, and drill holes through the flattened parts 
for the passage of small screws. A piece of wire is now 
screwed firmly to each block, and to that surface 
through which the hole does not penetrate but nearly 
reaches. 

On the upper part of the box and in the inside, and 
along a line running Jongftudinally and parallel with 
the middle, a piece of inch stuff is screwed. This piece 
naturally projects downward into the box to the amount 
of one inch. To the under surface of this projection 
the opposite end of each wire just mentioned is screwed, 
and so that the opening of the glass tube in the block 
of wood at the other end looks downward and exactly 
overhead and corresponding to a glass tube beneath. 
The two glass tubes, the one above and the other 
below, are thus situated in the same perpendicular 
straight line. The distance between the nearest ex- 
tremities of these two tubes must be about half an inch 
or three-quarters of an inch less than the length of the 
diagonal of the glass plates you use for the dry process. 
Owing to tlje flexibility of the wire, each block of wood 
admits of being pressed upward to the amount of one 
inch ; and, when so pressed upward, the upper comer 
of a plate to be drained and dried is inserted into the 
open cavity of the little tube ; the plate is then lowered 
until the opposite diagonal corner of the plate rests 
upon the open cavity of the tube below. The collodion 
glm is always turned a^ay fronts the hand and placed 
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parallel to the end of the box which it faces. From the 
nature of the construction it is evident that the plate 
when so placed will be kept in its position by the elastic 
pressure of the wire above ; also that the drainings 
from each glass will pass down each little tube, and 
may be caught in a proper receptacle below, or on 
blotting paper ; and, from the fact that the plate comes 
in contact only with these two pieces of tubing in four 
small points, it seems improbable that stains can thus 
be produced. While the plates are draining and dry- 
ing, the two side doors are left open, but the upper side 
or lid prevents the deposition of dust from above. In 
this position the prepared plates are left in the dark 
room over night or an equivalent portion of time, and 
then the side lids are adjusted in their places. The 
plates may thus be preserved until they are wanted. 

It is immaterial whether the plates are allowed to dry 
spontaneously in a drying chamber as just described, or 
are dried by artificial heat, as long as the operation is 
uniform ; but if there is any irregularity in the temper- 
ature on different parts of the same plates, it will be 
manifested by a corresponding irregularity in the collo- 
dion film when you come to the development of the 
image. 

Plates are best dried in a steam-tight cupboard made 
of tin plate, and furnished with ventilating tubes to 
allow air to pass in aQd steam out, while at the same 
time all light must be piirefully excluded. The sides, 
top, and bottom of si^cb ^ p^pboard are hollow cavities, 
into which steam is ^d^itted from a small steam kettle 
situated close by, i^ which i\\e water is kept briskly 
boiling by means gf a lamp or sn^al} charcoal fire. The 
steam as it condepses is caught below ; and the hot 
water thus procure4 is poured back again into the 
dtei^nj-boiler frofla \\^§ \q ^i^fie, m it acc^iiiulates. g^icfe 
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a dryiDg chamber must also be furnished with pieces of 
g'lass tubes to hold the plates, or some equivalent 
arrangement, whereby capillary attraction can be pre- 
vented. Plates may thus be dried in five minutes or 
less, and are thus immediately ready for packing away 
or for use. 

Upon the whole, we prefer this plan of drying plates 
by artificial heat; for the plates are dried not only 
quickly, but more thoroughly and uniformly than they 
can be spontaneously. 

Dry plates are packed differently for transportation 
and for present use. In the latter case a proper quan- 
tity are placed at once in the changing box, to be de- 
scribed hereafter, or in small boxes furnished with 
grooves on two opposite sides for their reception, 
similar to the boxes prepared for jnelainotype plates. 
These boxes must be quite impervious to light. The 
plates are always packed with the film in a fixed and 
^ven direction, in order to avoid mistakes on exposure; 
otherwise it might easily happen, that the bare surface 
of the glass might be exposed instead of the collodion 
film. 

For transportation or manufacturing purposes, dry 
plates are packed in a different manner. Rectangular 
pieces of thick paper are cut out, the size of the glass 
plate. The inside of these pieces are also cut away, 
leaving thus a sort of paper frame of about a quarter of 
an inch thick in width all round. Such a paper frame 
is placed upon the collodion side of the glass ; over this 
comes another prepared plate, collodion side upward ; 
then another rectangiilar piece of paper ; and so on 
until a dozen or a scofp are thus placed completely 
together. An unprepareii glass plate, or a prepared 
plate turned collodion si4e 4ownward, is placed last. 
This appendage of platen is »qw folded up in several 
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coverings of orange-colored paper, and finally stored 
away in small boxes made on purpose for their recep- 
tion. 

In all the operations previously described, from the 
moment that the plates are sensitized, it is absolutely 
necessary to exclude actinic light, even the light of a 
lamp or candle will be injurious. The author manipu- 
lates in comparative darkness. Without this caution 
the plates are liable to fogging, which is frequently at- 
tributed to the collodion, the silver bath, or developer. 

Some authors recommend the film to be washed after 
it has been finally coated with the tannin solution. We 
do not think this operation necessary ; in fact, it entails 
a loss of time, and it has been our opinion that the pic- 
ture was less intense in those cases where the film had 
been so treated. 

While performing the different manipulations de- 
scribed, the hands must be kept rigorously clean. To 
avoid stains that might arise from impurities from the 
hands, while coming in contact with different fluids, 
such as nitrate of silver, bromide of potassium, and 
tannin, the pneumatic holder will be found very con- 
venient. But the same caution must be applied to keep 
this clean, though there is not the same amount of 
danger of stains to be derived from the holder as from 
the hands. When the holder is not used, it is advisable 
to rinse the hands thoroughly after the preparation of 
each plate ; otherwise the last fluid used (tannin) may 
come in contact directly with nitrate of silver on the 
film, and this will certainly produce a stain. 

Furthermore, if the plates are dried spontaneously by 
rearing them on one corner on pieces of bibulous paper, 
it is necessary to throw away every piece of paper that 
has been already used. See, too, that the shelves on 
which the plates are reared up, are well cleane4 (even 
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washed and dried) before you begin to prepare your 
dry plates. Let all your operations be neat and rigor- 
ously clean. 

When the plates have been prepared as above de- 
scribed, and are quite dry, they ought to present a 
bright and polished surface, of a uniform cream-like 
hue, and free from stains and pulverulent deposit. If a 
plate is at this stage streaky, bluish all over, or in 
patches, dull (not polished) in appearance, or troubled 
with specks, it will be best to throw such a plate aside ; 
whereas, if particles of matter merely are deposited on 
the surface, and the plate in other respects is good, 
these may be removed by a soft, flat camePs hair pencil, 
or by means of a tuft of cotton-wool. Considerable fric- 
tion may be applied without endangering the collodion 
film. 

As soon as you become expert in the manipulation 
of dry plates, all previous coating of the surfaces or 
varnishing of the edges of the plate may be omitted ; 
but in this case, the edges of the sensitive film are now, 
that is, when the plates are dried, coated with a solu- 
tion of albumen, and dried before exposure. If you use 
spirit varnish for this purpose, it is preferable to post- 
pone varnishing the edges until the plates have been 
exposed, because this sort of varnish is apt to spread 
in radiations into the film to a considerable distance, 
especially if a very thin varnish is employed, and to 
destroy the sensitiveness of the adjoining parts of 
the film. 

THE PREPARATION OF DRY PLATES IN CpMllON DATLI6RT. 

The discovery, made by Poitevin about two years ago, 
that tannin is a sensitizer, as well as the asserted fact 
that a solution of an iodide, a bromide, or a chloride, 
when poured upon a collodion plate just removed from 
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the silver bath and washed, destroys sensitiveness, has 
led to the attempt to prepare tannin dry plates, in a 
great measure, in ordinary daylight. Thus all the 
operations up to coating the plates with tannin need 
not be performed in a dark room, but in any convenient 
and comfortable place where light has free access ; the 
plates are prepared up to this stage, and then stored 
away in a dry condition^ ready to be sensitized with 
tannin when required. We shall briefly describe the 
operations. 

Clean the plates as usual, and coat them with a solu- 
tion of albumen, as already described, and allow them 
to dry. Flow over the collodion, and immerse them in 
the silver bath, which may be placed in any convenient 
place in the laboratory. When the film has the proper 
color of creaminess, and is free from all streaks of oil, 
remove the plate from the bath, and wash it under the 
tap in distilled or rain water. Immerse it now in a bath 
of bromide of potassium, containing about four grains 
of the salt to the ounce of water, and let it remain there 
for a few seconds. The same end may be attained by 
pouring the solution of bromide of potassium two or 
three times over the surface of the washed collodion 
film. This operation is intended to desensitize the film ; 
and this is effected, in all probability, by the removal of 
all free nitrate of silver, by converting it into bromide 
of silver. The plate is finally washed, to remove the re- 
sulting nitrate of potassa, and is then reared away to 
dry, in order to be used when required. The plates, at 
this stage, are said to be no longer sensitive to light, 
but they contain a collodion film containing iodide and 
bromide of silver, one or both, which can easily be made 
sensitive by coating it with the tannin solution. After 
the film is thus made sensitive it has to be kept in the 
dark room, or away from all access of light until ex- 
T>osed. 
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This plan of preparing dry plates was first proposed 
in the British Journal of Photography , if we remember 
right, by Professor Himes, and followed up by Mr. J. 
Nicol, in the same journal. With all due respect to 
such authorities, we can not help thinking that, if a sen- 
sitive plate from the silver bath be once exposed to 
light for a moment, a change will take place in the film 
by reason of the free nitrate of silver, which can not 
easily be undone by any coating of an iodide, bromide, 
or chloride afterward. We will suppose, however, that 
they do desensitize the film ; and, furthermore, that such 
a plate be immersed again in the silver bath and ex- 
posed in the ordinary way as a wet plate. What is the 
result when the iron developer is poured upon such a 
a plate ? The whole surface becomes immediately black I 

When the plates are sensitized with the tannin solu- 
tion, however. Professor Himes and Mr. Nicol have both 
produced respectable negatives — a result which is very 
anomalous and inexplicable, when compared with the 
effects of nitrate of silver in place of the tannin. 

We do not describe the above method for general 
practice, because we are not yet assured of the extent 
of its reliability. 
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EXPOSING, DEVELOPING, FIXING, AND INTENSIFYING THE PLATES. 

It is universally admitted that the dry process requires 
a much longer exposure than the wet process ; from 
our own experiments we make the deduction that this 
exposure, on an average, is at least six times longer 
with the former than with the latter. There seems to 
be a mania in photographers to aim rather to shorten the 
time of exposure than to get good results ; and, owing" 
to this morbid desire or aim, many tannin plates turn 
out to be so much trash. Let the operator, therefore, 
be thoroughly imbued with the idea that a tannin plate 
is slow in receiving the impression ; but when once the 
impression is made, it can be developed. Furthermore, 
let him understand this fact, that an under-exposed 
tannin plate is irremediable, while an over-exposed tan- 
nin plate can be controlled, and the image developed 
accordingly. 

There are two modes of development — the acid de- 
velopment and the alkaline development. Our preceding 
remarks refer to the ordinary acid developer. With 
the alkaline developer the time of exposure is about 
iwice)that with the wet process. Then why not abandon 
the acid developer at once, and adopt the alkaline 
developer in general practice ? 

Because the alkaline developer is apt to produce a 
sort of fogginess, which detracts from the beauty of ihe 
finished negative, and because many photographers as 
yet have failed to succeed with it. As a rule, we prac- 
tice the acid development, and resort to the alkaline 
only in special cases^^here it is known that the exposure 
has been necessarily short. 
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Suppose you desire to take a negative of a public 
edifice, well lighted, and reflecting good actinic colors, 
and that the tannin plate has been quite recently pre- 
pared, the exposure may be at least one minute. A 
minute and a half, or even two minutes, in all probabil- 
ity, would be an advantage. For an ordinary landscape 
an exposure of about three minutes will, on an average, 
be right. The lens used is supposed to take the public 
edifice above mentioned by the wet process in about 
ten seconds. 

We recollect instances where we gave an exposure of 
three minutes by the wet process, and this exposure 
was found requisite to obtain an impression ; in such 
instances as these, twenty minutes or half an hour will 
not be too long an exposure with tannin plates ; and 
yet we recollect very forcibly that at one time, in the 
infancy of our acquaintance with the tannin process, we 
attempted to obtain pictures on tannin plates in those 
localities with an exposure of at most two minutes, and 
became utterly disgusted with tannin. An exposure of 
twenty minutes may appear egregiously long to portrait 
photographers ; but let them not be deterred from land- 
scape photography before they have balanced accounts. 
With the wet process in the field, each negative will re- 
quire, on an average, half an hour before it is finished, 
or in a condition to be carried from the field ; with the 
dry process, the impression can be made, on an average, 
in ten minutes. It is evident, therefore, that more neg- 
atives can be taken on a tour by the dry than by the 
wet process, in a given time. The difference in favor 
of the wet process is, firstly, that the negatives can be 
examined before leaving the ground, and fresh ones 
taken if the first are defective ; and, secondly, the neg- 
atives are, comparatively speaking, finished, while th<i6e 
by the dry process have to be developed at some future 
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time. The above maybe advantages on the side of the 
wet process, but their absence in the dry process can 
scarcely be called disadvantages. 

RULES FOR EXPOSURE. 

1. Let a minute or a minute and a half be the minimum 
exposure for a well-lighted object, such as buildings, 
ships, etc. 

2. Give three minutes for a well-lighted landscape. 

3. A quarter of an hour to twenty minutes will be re- 
quired in deep ravines or shady groves. 

4. When traveling on cars, and stepping out at the 
different stations to take views, expose in accordance 
with the above rules where it is possible ; where the 
exposures are necessarily shorter than the times above 
mentioned, mark the negatives with some sign by which 
you know that they are to be developed by -the alkaline 
developer. 

5. Affix on each negative a small ticket, upon which 
is written the time of exposure. 

ACm DEVELOPMENT. 

Pyrogallic acid is the developer used in the tannin 
process. Its action alone is much too energetic without 
the restraining influence of some other acid. Either 
acetic or citric acid may be used for this purpose. We 
have, therefore, two acid developers, either of which 
can be used. The color of the finished negative is dif- 
ferent in the two cases ; with acetic acid the hue inclines 
more to the red than with citric acid, which has a 
tendency to produce a bluish tone. 

TO DEVELOP WITH ACETO-FYROGALUC ACm. 

This method is the simplest of the two, because 
aoetic acid is in the hands of all photographers. Make 
the solutions in stock bottles : 
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No 1 i Pyrogallic acid . . . 18 grains. 
( Acetic acid . . . 1 ounce. 

-^^ 2 f Nitrate of silver . . .30 grains. 

t Distilled or rain water . 1 ounce. 

No. 3. ^ Acetic acid . .4*. .1 ounce. 

Place these bottles on a shelf in the dark room con- 
veniently at hand for use. liV'hen a picture has to be 
developed, as, for instance, a stereoscopic plate, make 
the following solution : 

Of No. 1 . . . . . • , 15 drops. 
Rain or distilled water . . 3 drachms. 

Of No. 2 . . . . .4 drops. 

Shake the mixture well and pour it upon the collodion 
film, after it has first been made uniformly moist by 
dipping the plate in a dish of clean water. If the picture 
flashes out rapidly, the exposure has been too long, in 
which case a few drops of No. 3 are to be added to the 
developer, to restrain its action. The picture is most 
jsuccessful when the action of the developer does not 
instantly appear, and after it does commence if the 
progress is slow. ^ As soon as the picture is completely 
out, and the developer has become red, it will be neces- 
sary to make a fresh quantity, and proceed until the 
shadows are sufficiently intense. Avoid, as much as 
possible, rapidity of action in the developer, because 
rapid action is inerely aftother mode of expression for 
heavy deposit, which is generally quite granular — a 
condition to be avoided. Well-exposed pictures have 
always, at this stage, a rich reddish tone when developed 
with the aceto-pyrogallic acid. The developer soon 
turns red if much silver is added, or too little acetic acid 
be used. 
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TO DEVELOP Virft CrmO-PYROGALUC ACID. 

This is £he nuJre oenefal mode of developing a tannin 
plate of Ihe tw'©,}lbr ifhUj^ j)urpose make the following 
stock ;8oltttilSnfiu' ./ . . 

iif^ingbSit 9^d,^ .. .96 grains. 

Absolute alfeohoi " . .• 1 ounce. 

Ether ' : ^ 7 . . 2 or 8 drops. 
Five mmims of this ■elation contain one grain of 
• pyrogallic acid. %• 

r Nitrate of silver .• . .10 grains. 

No. 2. 4 Citric acid *. . . 40 grains. 

I Distilled wa4er ... . . 1 -ounce. 

No 3 i ^^^"^ ^^^^ • • . • -60 grains. 
( Distilled water . . 1 ounce. 

Moisten the film as before, by dipping the plate into 
a dish of clean water ; then make the following mix- 
ture : 

Distilled or ram water . . 3 drachms. 
Of No. 1 , . . , ^ drops. 

Of No. 2 2 drops. 

SJiiikc the mixture, and pour it upon the moistened 
film. If tlie action is slow, by reasou of the inadequate 
expoaure, adtl more of the alouhalic pyrogallic acid, 
and proceed pouring on and off until the picture is 
thoroughly out. On the contrary, if the action is too 
rapid, it muat be restrained by the addition of a drop 
or two of No. 3. 

Intensity is produced by the citro-nitrate of silver. 
Owing to the volatility of pyrogallic acid in a con* 
ceutrated solution of alcohol, it is preferable to use 
a more diluted sulution^ and not to prepare a large 
quantity at a time. For this purpose the following 
formulas^are better adaffted, and at the same time are 
more manageable in other respects 4 
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r Pyrogallic a<jld . . 30 ^ains. 
No. 1. I Alcohol , ^ . . . 4 drachms. 

IWatfer / . . . *4 drachms. 

Sixteen mmims of this flolutiOTi contain one grain of 
* pyrogallic acid. It will be DeceRsary and convenient 
to have a drachm g-la^s ready at hand for thia measur- 
> m^, andth^ following solutions : 

Ko 2 f Citric acid ,. - , - - 2 drachma. 
/ *;'( Distilled of rain water . 4 ounces. 

Sixteen ijjininifi of tliis a olutioix contain in like man- 

' ner one grain of citrfo acid^ ,". ;v, ., . 

' ■ . % ^ / " ■ f *C • * '*""*'■ - * ' 

x^. o f Nitrate of nilveis ;- - ; .•'^ A'^ -lO^lraiiiia^.- 
iNo, o* < ' ^ ' *,'*'-' ^ ■ i* 

i Rain or dmtillM w^tei^ ,^' y^^ 1 omce. 

No. i. Distilled or rain water . . I pint. 

It, for instance, a stei:eosco[>ic pic turf in to bo de- 
veloped, take an ounce vial and pour into it lialf ao 
ounce of the distilled 'water, to this ^d five minims of 
No. 1, ten minima of No, 2^ pr^onsly mixed with 
one Of, two drops of No. 3. Shake the mixture well and 
I then pour it upon the moistened plate. If the image 
J comes out slowly, add more pyrogallic acid j if there is 
a want of intensity, after the image appears, add more 
of Xo< S ; if there is a tendency to fogging^ add more 
of No. 2, or wash the plate gently and liow it with the 
bromide Bulution previously recommended and used in 
preparing the tannih plates, and then pr^jcced again * 
with the developer, Tho full intensity can be brought 
out> after a little practice, before fixing j but we find it 
generally more convenient to re -intensify after the 
image hay been fixed and well washed. The same 
solutions can be used a^ for the development to produce 
the desired eff'cct,,or the Selle's new intensifier may be 
employed. This solulton produces a reddish brown 
negative, which prints well. ^ ' 
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belle's INTENSIFIER. 

No 1 i Sulphate of uranium . .10 grains. 
I Distilled or rain water . 1 ounce. 

ig A J Ferridcy an idc of potassium . 10 grains. 
I Distilled or rain water . 1 ounce. 

Take one drachm of each of these solutions, mix them 
well together, and flow the developed and wefl-washed • 
plate with tJje mixturo, tlie image will soon redden and 
assume sufficient intensity, which must be somewhat- 
deeper than m finally recjuired, because the shades be- 
come more transparent from the effect of the varnish. 
. Pyrogallic acid solution should always be filtered 
immed lately before use, otherwise any particles of matr 
ter that may chance to be present, from retaining' the 
acid in a more concealrated form even in the midst of 
the dilution, are apt ta produce in the development ir- 
regularities that are exceedingly disagreeable after all 
the trouble that has been taken in the preparation of 
the plates. 

If the prepared tannin plates have not received a 
substratum of albumen^ gelatine, or gutta-percha, there 
is always, more or less, a tendency in the iilm to split up 
and peel oft To avoid this it has been recommended, 
and we always pursue the plan ourselves in the cases 
here comprehended^ to flow the exposed plate just before 
development with a mixture of equal portions of alcohol 
and water, and then to gently wash ofiF the apparent 
oily markings of this mixture with water before pouring 
on the developer. This alcoholic solution renders the 
film more porous, and retains it on the glass. With a 
substratum it is unnecessary, 

During the development, if the solution becomes in 
any degree turbid, it is advisable to throw it away, and 
mix a fresh quantity ; for the turbidity is owing to a 
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decompositicm, by whick particles of silver, etc., are fre- 
qnently depotinted on the negative, giving it a granular 
appearance ; and this same appearance is, in such a con- 
ditian, reproduced on the paper print 

The devetopment of a tannin picture by any of the 
acid solutions jtwt given is sometnnes protracted, 
especially when the plate has be^oi underexposed ; in 
such a case as this it becomes tedious to retain the plate 
m the hand during so long an operation. For this pur- 
pose leveting stands are constmcted, 4m which tte f^li^es 
may be placed and left with the developing eolutioa 
upon it until the proper intensity has been attained. 

A leveling stand may be constructed of two discs of 
thm wood ajokl an axis between them, the combination 
having the appearance of a spool or bobbin. The upper 
disc is two inches in diameter^ the lower four inches ; 
tho lengtU of the axis fotir inches, A circle is turned 
in the lower di^c tiiree inciieis and a half from the centre, 
and ttiree screws perforate this circle at pointa seven 
inches apart ; tbc ends of the eerews arc filed flat. 

The plate m placed upon the stand, and the developer 
is poured upon it 5 if tha latter does not run off the 
plate, but is retained in an equal film upon its whole 
surface, the stand is level, and requires no adjustment ; ^ 
but if the developer flows toward one corner, the stand 
is not level ^ and must be adjusted hj means of the 
screws. We will suppose the fluid on the plate acoumu- 
latea right over one uf the three screws^ it is evident 
this side is lower ; in order to raise it, turn round tho 
screw forward until tlie adjustment is made, and the 
surface of the plate is horizontal. 

By means of a number of leveling stands several 
negatives can be developed at the same time, by which 
means much time and labor are spared. 

As the amateur or practical operator becomes jmore 
3 ^ 
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and more acquainted with landscape photography, cer* 
tain forms of development will ocCur around the edges 
of trees, monntains, etc., in which Hiere is an encroach- 
ment of the high lights around the edges, as if the light 
had been inflected or diffracted, that is, had not pro- 
ceeded in straight lines, but had been broken around 
these comers and edges. This encroachment depends 
in a great measure upon the direction of the light ; for 
if the sun be located in the hemisphere behind the 
camera, it seldom or ever occurs ; but if in the opposite 
hemisphere, frequent examples of blurring or halation 
of the negative will be met with. But the position of 
the sun's rays is not the only cause of the trouble in 
question. A plate of glass has two reflecting surfaces; 
light impinging upon the first surface coincides by re- 
flection with that which impinges on the collodion film ; 
whereaB, the rays which arc reflected from the Becomd 
surface and again impinge upon the collodion film do 
liot full upon tlie parts they paseed through, and con* 
scqnently give rise to the encroachment alluded to. 

This sort of blurrijig is obviated in a great measure, 
if not totally, by rendering the rays reflected from the 
posterior surface of the plat« non-actinic^ -which ie ef- 
lected by placing behind the plate diiriog exposure a 
piece of orange-colored blotting paper, or other con- 
venient material. The auUior finds a thin layer of the 
red sheet of rubber, such as is used by dentists for mak- 
ing artificial palatesi etc, to be the best Such a Bheet 
can be pressed out very thin on a plate of glass, of the 
siae cf the stereoscopic plate, for instance, and tlius 
kept ready for use to be placed in apposition with the 
back of the tannin plate when e^poseil- The rajs of 
b'ght, after penetrating the collodion film, impinge on 
this orange-colored film, whereby only orangeK^oloTed 
light is turned back upon the collodion film, and^ \>mg 
non-actinic, they make no impression. - - 
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FIXING SOLUnOIi FOR TANNIN NEGATIVES. 

Hyposulphite of soda ... 5 ounces. 
"Water 10 ounces. 

This solution can be used over and over again, the 
strength being kept up by the addition of fresh crystals 
when required. Great care must be taken to remove 
this salt from the film by washing thoroughly, first in 
rain water and then in a dilute solution of common salt, 
before the plates are submitted to the action of the in- 
tensifier or put away to dry. 

ALKALINE DEVELOPMENT. 

As soon as the operator is quite at home in all the 
manipulations of the acid development, he may try his 
hand at the alkaline development ; for, although per- 
haps he may not wish to practice the latter mode in 

prefercnco to the former, times will occur in which tho 
latter will have to be resorted to JG spite of every pre- 
cautioti to tho contrary. 

Some operators prefer the alkaline development ; the 
majority, however, adhere to the old reliable process of 
aceto- or citro-pyrog^altic acid. The time of expostire 
with this developer ia much shorter thari by the acid 
developer, but not bo short as witli the wet process. If 
by the wet process, with a given lens, diaphrag^ni, and 
light, an exposure of four seconds will produce a g'lven 
result, with a tannin plate and the alkaline developer 
tlie same result can be obtained in about ten or twelve 
seconds. 

Prepare tlie following solutions : 

DILUTE ALCOHOL, 

^ j Alcohol 2 ouBces. 

^' ' \ Distilled or rain water . 2 ounces. 
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ALKAUICB DE7EL0PBR. 

-^ - J Carbonate of ammonia . 48 grains. 

No. 3. -[wa^r .... 3 ounces. 

One drachm of this solution contains two grains of 
the carbonate of ammonia. 

PTROOALLIG ACID SOLUTION. 

r Pyrogallic acid . . .30 grains. 
No. 3. -I Alcohol .... 4 drachms. 

I Water 4 drachms. 

Sixteen minims of this solution contain one grspinof 
pyrogallic acid. 

NITRATE OF SILVER SOLUTIQN. 

( Nitrate of silver . . .10 grains. 
* (Distilled or rain water . 1 ounce. 

SOLUTION OF CITRIC ACID. 

( Citric acid . . . .2 drachms. 
* * (Distilled or rain water . 4 ounces. 

No. 6. DiBtilled or rain water ,~ 1 piut^ 

FIBST OFERATION. 

Aa fioou as tlio plate is renif>ved from the holder, flow 
over the aurfacc a sufficieot quantity of Uie dilute alco- 
hol No. 1, and then let the solutioQ dram back again into 
the vial ; afterward gently wash the film until the oily 
streaka disappear, and the water flows uniformly over 
the surface of the collodion. , ^ 

SECONB OPERATION* 

In a two-ounce vial mix one drachm of the alkaline 
solution No. 2 with seven drachms of water, and cover 
the plate with this mixture ; now pour it back again 
into the vial, and add thereto five minims of the alco- 
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holic solution of pyrogallic acid No. 3. Shake the mix- 
ture well up and pour it upon the plate. The picture will 
soon begin to appear, if the exposure has been long 
enough. If it is slow in appearing, add two or three 
minims more of No. 3. If by this addition the picture 
does not appear in a minute or less, the exposure has 
been too short, and, although eventually a picture may 
be brought out, it will fail to contain the requisite 
amount of detail to entitle it to be called satisfactory ; 
it will be a black and white picture. 

But we will suppose the picture begins to appear 
almost immediately, and proceeds gradually, receiving 
more and more detail, until finally it is perfect in this 
respect, although far from being intense ; in fact, at this 
stage, it is a faint reddish colored negative, perfect in 
all its parts, and requiring only intensification. Sudi 
is the normal result ; but the picture may flash out red 
almost immediately. In this case the exposure has been 
too long, and to remedy this, wash off the developer im- 
fnediately, and use only the acid developer in the sub- 
sequent treatment. With the normal condition proceed 
as follows : 

THmD OPERATION. 

Pour off the alkaline developer and wash the plate 
gently, and then flow it with the following solution, in 
order to remove all alkalinity : 

Solution of citric acid No. 5 . 30 minims. 

Water . . . • . 3 drachms. 

Pour this solution away, and flow the plate with ihe 
following : 

Distilled water . . 4 drachms. 
Pyrogallic acid. No. 3 5 minims. 

Citric acid. No. 5 .10 minims. ) jwreviously 

Nit (^ silver, No. 4 2^ to 3 minims. ) mixed. 
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Shake the mixture well, and proceed exactly in the 
same manner as with the acid developer, as already de- 
scribed. The washing, fixing, etc., from this stitge, are 
also precisely the same. 

Cyanide of potassium in solution is not to be recom- 
mended as a fixing agent, because it soon penetrates 
the collodion film, and then seems to disorganize the 
stratum of albumen or gelatine beneath it, and to pro- 
duce bubbles and other irregularities in the film that 
deteriorate the picture. But if the tannin picture is 
somewhat fogged, it may be clarified in a great measure, 
and rendered tolerably passable, in the following manner, 
in which cyanide of potassium is brought into play : 

CLARIFYING A TAKNIK NEGATIVE. 

Make the following solutions : 

TINCTURE OP IODINE. 

^ J C Iodine 30 grains. 

(Alcohol .... 1 ounce. ^ 

CYANIDE OP POTASSIUM SOLUTION. 

N 2 i ^y^'^^® ^^ potassium. . . 1 drachm. 
(Rain-water ... 4 ounces. 

If the film is but slightly fogged, flow it with 4 drachms 
of water containing 20 minims of tincture of iodine for 
a short time. This dilute solution of iodine may be used 
several times in succession, until its color has almost 
entirely vanished. Wash the film, and flow over it a 
sufficient quantity of the solution of cyanide of potas- 
sium. This is very rapid in its action on the iodide of 
silver, and soon clarifies the negative. With cautious 
manipulation, such an expedient may be resorted to with 
advantage ; but in general it produces harsh negatives 
in which the finest markings have been destroyed, and 
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nothing but lights and shades remain in stern contrast, 
without all intermediate gradation to give harmony to 
the subject. A stronger solution of the tincture of 
iodine is necessary to remove stains from the comers of 
negatives ; even that in the undiluted form of No. 1 
will not be too strong. Care, however, must be taken 
that it does not flow any further upon the negative than 
is requisite by the extent of the stain ; the place is 
l^en washed and treated with the cyanide solution, as 
before* 
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CHAPTER V. 

OBLANOIKO BOXES FOR LANDSCAPE PHOTOORAFHT'. 

The tourist having now learned how to prepare and 
develop dry plates, is desirous of making practical ap- 
plication of his knowledge. But now arises in his mind, 
for the first time, probably, a difficulty regarding the 
transportation of the dry plates, and the separation of a 
single plate from the package, without endangering the 
sensitiveness of the rest. If the plates have been well 
packed, as already described in a previous chapter, they 
will bear change of locality to any extent, from the 
meridian, passing through the Cape of Grood Hope, right 
round the earth on a parallel of latitude to the place of 
beginning, as long as light is not admitted into the in- 
terior. A plate, therefore, can be separated from the 
rest in a dark room ; this expedient is very inconvenient 
in traveling, and frequently impracticable. Plans, con- 
sequently, have been devised for the manufacture of 
what are denominated changing boxes, which are so 
constructed as to contain a given number of dry plates, 
and to allow a single plate to be withdrawn from its 
receptacle in the changing box, and transferred, without 
ever coming into the light, into the plate-holder for 
exposure ; and, after exposure, to be transferred back 
again into its receptacle in the changing box. Up to 
the present time we have been using a changing box of 
our own invention and construction, and we have found 
it, like all the wonderful things we imagine, concoct 
from ideas, and put together ourselves, wonderfully ap- 
propriate and everlastingly strong. There is no end to 
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the wear and tear it will endure. The model locomotive 
we made in 1832, christened "Fury," is still a vigorous 
little tug ; the French bedstead, the chest of drawers, 
the eccentric chuck, the slide rest, the overhead motion, 
the spinning-jenny, the fringe-loom, and hundreds of 
other ebullitions of the untired brain and the never- 
flagging hand, as they meet our view at every moment, 
aUest to the permanency of home-fabrications. But 
such fabrications are not always the best ; and if they 
were, we have no time to work mechanically for our 
neighbors, unless it be to open a gate for our betters 
to drive through. 

Our own changing box, as previously observed, is 
very appropriate for the ends in view, and very strong ; 
it will contain twenty-five dry plates, each of which can 
be taken out and placed in the plate-holder, and again 
replaced in its former position, or elsewhere, without 
any access of light. The operation, too, is easy. But 
the box is somewhat cumbersome. It seems to strike 
us forcibly that Nelson Wright, Esq., of New York, 
who is the sole proprietor of John and Jacob Stock's 
patent changing box for dry plates, must either have 
seen or heard of our conception and construction ; he 
sent us one of his patent boxes, which we placed in 
juxta-position with our own. Imagine Barnum's giant 
and Tom Thumb walking arm in arm together, or Mount 
Etna and a funeral mound collocated side by side ; such 
is the contrast between the two boxes. We have put 
away our own invention for awhile, and have lately 
been experimenting with the new comer. We must 
acknowledge (and we certainly at the beginning were 
determined not to make any such admission) that the 
new changing box is very appropriate, very strong, and 
very compact ; it performs all that it promises. All the 
paraphernalia of a photographic tour may now be carried 
8* 
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with ease in two small packages, one for either hand ; 
the camera and holder in one hand, and the changing 
box and tripod in the other. Such an arrangement is 
tmly a multum in parvo, a concentration of all the 
separate states in a unity, as it should be. 

DESCRIPTION OP THE PATENT DRY PLATE BOX AND SHIELD. 

As the name implies, there are 
two parts in this arrangement, the 
one for containing a given number 
of dry plates, protected against the 
light ; and the other the holder or 
shield, for exposing each plate 
when required. 

The accompanying figure repre- 
sents the changing box, surmount- 
ed by the plate-holder, which slides 
endwise in a groove on the top of 
the second lid of the box. The 
changing box itself is in the form of a rectangular 
prism, containing on two opposite sides, within, twelve 
or eighteen grooves for the reception of so many dry 
plates, and is closed on the top by means of two doors 
sliding in opposite directions. On one side at the top 
is found a rack furnished with as many dents as the 
box contains plates ; this rack of brass is pressed • 
upward by means of a spring beneath against a pro- 
jecting tooth or cog fitted upon the side of the upper 
sliding door. On this upper slide is fixed a brass groove, 
into which the end of the plate-holder slides, and as this 
end slides into its place it opens a brass door, beneath 
which closes an incision immediately above a dry plate; 
an incision similar to the preceding, which is sufficiently 
large to allow a dry plate to slip easily through, is 
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found on the end of the plate-holder, and coincides in 
position with the former incision. By pressing down 
the spring rack, thet upper plate may be slidden so that 
the tooth may catch in each indentation, which thus 
brings the incision successively over each dry plate be* 
neath. But the plate beneath can not escape until the 
under slide is drawn out as far as it can be drawn, and 
until a spring on its upper surface rises and stops its 
motion backward. When in this position the passage 
for a dry plate is clear ; and by inverting the box with 
the plate-holder on its end, the dry plate immediately 
above the open incision will fall down and through 
these incisions into the plate-holder beneath, where it is 
secured by means of a cross-bar on the back of the 
plate-holder, which presses down a door that closes up 
the incision at the end, and pushes the plate firmly for- 
ward upon the ledges of the groove in which it slides. 
As soon as this door is closed and the changing box 
inverted, or turned right side up, the spring on the 
under slide on the top of the changing box is pressed 
down, which allows the under slide to be pushed back 
into its place so as to close up all avenues for light 
to enter. When this is done the plate-holder is re*- 
moved from its connection with the changing box, and 
is ready to be transferred to the camera for exposure. 
After exposure the connection is again made, the under 
slide again drawn out to its extremity, and the exposed 
plate is allowed to drop down into its former position. 
The same order is observed with each plate. 

In the figure the under slide is marked 3, the upper 
one 2, and the plate box 1. 

The collodion film of each plate looks always in the 
same direction ; toward the number 3. 

To fill the box with plates the screw ftt the end 2 is 
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removed, the rack is pressed down, and the two slides 
are. drawn ont. 

We haye seen other forms of changing boxes, but we 
give preference to this one, by reason of its compact 
form, its superior adaptability for the purposes in view, 
and the absence of any liability to get otit of order from 
conmion wear and tear. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

FBEPIRATIOK OF TRANSPARENT POSmVES BY THE TANNIN 
PROCESS, OR C0NTACT-PRIN7IN0 ON GLASS^ 

CoNTAovPRiNTiNG ou glass is OHO of the most attractive 
applications of photography ; it is attractive because 
the results are among the finest specimens of the art ; it 
is attractive^ too, because the operation can be per- 
formed at all seasons of the year, and by artificial as 
* well as solar light ; it is an amusement in winter, and 
a recreatiion during the evenings after business. It is, 
finaUy^ an easy operation. 

Negatives are required in this mode of printing of the 
same nature and perfection as for printing on paper, 
with this single condition, an indispensable condition^ 
that the negative plate be perfectly flai or horizonUd. 
Ground plate^lass, must, therefore, be the receptacle of 
the negative film for all operations of printing on glass 
by the dry process. 

We need scarcely remark, that negatives for this sort 
of printing must be clear, bright, vigorous, full of detail, 
and, if we may be allowed to be pleonastic, totally free 
from fogging ; for these are the conditions of every 
good negative, and without them no good prijit can be 
obtained either on paper or glass. 

The varnish with which such negatives are coated 
must be quite free from all particles of dust or other 
substance, which, when dry upon the film, might cause 
inequalities thatwould prevent perfect contact between 
the negative and the positive films. The edges, too, of 
the negative, on which the collodion and varnish have 
passed off from the plate, are frequently elevated by a 
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ridge of one or both these media ; this ridge will also 
prevent contact between the plates, and m\ist be re- 
moved by cutting oflf a slip of glass on one side and end 
by means of the diamond, or by abrading the elevated 
part by means of a pen-knife. Perfect contact is abso- 
lutely required between the two films ; such precau- 
tions, therefore, are also absolutely required in the 
preparation of the negative plates. The same conditions 
are also necessary in the prepared tannin plates ; but 
here no varnish has been used, and, if a substratum of 
albumen has been employed, the elevated ridges can 
easily be removed by abrasion or the diamond, without 
any detriment to the film afterward ; but if the edges 
of the tannin plate have alone been varnished, it is 
evident that the removal of the ridge, either by scratch- 
ing off or by cutting with the diamond, would expose 
the film to slip off in the subsequent treatment with 
the developer. The best precaution, consequently, is 
to use rather a thin collodion in the preparation of the 
tannin plates, and to obviate the ridges in question by 
a skillful manipulation. 

The ordinary printing frame is employed for this sort 
of printing ; but do not forget this difference in its em- 
ployment : the glass to receive the print is never brought 
out into the light in order to be placed upon the negative, 
but is laid upon the negative in the dark room. 

Supposing, then, all is ready for printing, you pro- 
ceed as follows : 

Lay the printing frame upon a flat piece of wood, 
sufficiently large to exclude all access of light to the 
negative as long as the frame thus lies in apposition 
with the board. Open the door and place the negative 
on the supporting flanges, the film being upward ; dust 
the film with a broad camePs hair pencil, as also the 
tannin film, very gently, if it QO^tf^in any small particles, 
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The tanmn plate is next laid down upon the negative, 
the two films being in contact ; this operation must be 
carefully performed, so as to avoid all friction which 
mig'ht injure the tannin film. Place, finally, upon the 
back of the tannin plate a piece of soft yellow, red, or 
orange-colored cloth, and close the door with the press- 
ure springs. The orange-colored cloth is intended to 
destroy all effects of reflection of actinic light from the 
posterior surface of the tannin plate. 

The next operation is to expose the plate either to 
solar or artificial light. Carry the frame, supported on 
the thin board, out of the dark room into the light, as 
for instance, to al open door looking to the north, 
where diffused light alone can reach, because direct 
solar light is much too powerful and unmanageable. 
Now lift up the printing frame from the board and ex- 
pose the negative to the sky for half a second, a second, 
or more, according to the brightness of the light or the 
density of the negative. Probably an exposure for one 
second will be suflScient. You have to learn the length 
of exposure required by exposing a plate or two ex- 
perimentally ; afterward you can judge pretty accurately 
as to the exact length of exposure required under given 
circumstances. The printing frame is again laid upon 
the thin board, and carried back again into the dark 
room. 

The treatment of the plate from Ihis point is in every 
respect the same as already described ; the plate is 
simply a tannin plate already exposed and ready for 
development. 

But the exposure can be effected in the evening and 
by means of gaslight, magnesium light, or the light 
from a piece of burning phosphorus. Where gaslight 
is available, this is by far the cheapest, the easiest, and 
most pleasant to operate with ; and because it is not 
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SO rapid in its action, the operation is mnch more man- 
ageable than by solar diffused light, and consequently 
the operator produces better results with such an ex- 
posure. 

The gaslight for such work is better when it issues 
from an argand bmner, and is surrounded by a thin 
ground glass or milk-white globe or shade. This ar- 
rangement makes the light uniform. The negative is 
exposed to such a light in such a way and on such a side 
or position where there is no object to produce shadows. 
The length of time to give the exposure has to be learned 
by experience ; begin with eight or ten seconds, and 
try a few plates by way of experiment. From the fact 
that any amount of exposure can be given without the 
slightest detriment to the picture, the acid development 
is always to be recommended in preference to the alka- 
line development. 

The mode of operating with either a magnesium or a 
phosphorus light is in all respects the same as with a 
gaslight, as regards the exposure ; but the production 
of the light, so as to yield the best effects, depends upon 
the substance used. Magnesium wire or coild and mag- 
nesium lamps can be obtained already in the very best 
conditions for producing the effect required. As regards 
phosphorus, few have ever used it. We, probably, 
were the first to recommend its use, more as a curiosity 
than anything else. A small piece of phosphorus of 
the size of a pea is lighted on a piece of brick, and 
while burning the negative is exposed. Such a piece 
will generally bum long enough to produce the requisite 
actinic effect. The cloud of vapor arising from the ox- 
idation of the phosphorus diminishes or clouds the 
brilliancy of the flame ; this can be remedied by waving 
a handkerchief in such a direction as to produce a gentle 
draft of air, so as to drive the phosphoric vapor away 
"^om the exposed plate. 
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We Lave also obtained very good results with a 
kerosene lamp, the brilliant flame being covered, as 
was the case with the gas flame, with a ground glass 
shade or globe. This being the case, it is evident that, 
for practical operations in printing on glass by dry 
plates, either gaslight or kerosene light will be the 
most convenient and the least expensive. 

To print stereoscopic transparent positives, extra in- 
struction has to be given. In the ordinary negative, 
every part of the image is inverted, right is left, and up 
is down ; but the effect of contact-printing, either on glass 
or paper, rectifies this inversion, and places the figure 
in its right position. This rectification in the stereo- 
^apfa is alsoAmplete in regard to each picture singly, 
but the right-hand picture by printing is transferred to 
the left side, and vice verm: Prom this fact it is evi- 
dent that a common stereoscopic negative can not be 
used for such work. How, then, are we to proceed ? 

There are two "w^ays of proceeding in order to put the 
negative in a Tight position. They are as follows : 

FIB8T METHOD. 

Cut tiie ordinary stereoscopic negative in two through 
the median line. Cutoff from the right side of the right- 
hand picture, and from the left of the left-hand picture, 
a slip of glass, so as to make either negative of the 
same size, and to contain the same amount of detail ; a 
slip of glass may also be cut off from the top and bottom 
of either negative, so as to reduce them at once to the 
regular stereoscopic size. Having made these excisions, 
invert the negatives, and place the right-hand picture 
on the left side, and vice versa, and bring the middle 
edges into contact, and the top and bottom edges into 
coincidence. Fix them in their position, on a piece of 
well-cleaned glass, by cementing small pieces of glass 
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above, below, and on either side, so as to hold them 
from changing their position. They are now in a con- 
dition to be printed from. 

SECokn METHOD. 

The other method of preparing a stereoscopic neg- 
ative suitable for contact-printing, is somewhat cir- 
cuitous, consisting, first, in producing a transparent 
positive of the negative, by means of the camera and 
tioo lenses, making use of the wet process, and then 
obtaining a negative from the positive (in which all 
lateral inversion has been removed) by means of a 
camera and a single lens. This produces a negative in 
the right condition. We will now des^f|>e minutely 
the two operations ; they require great nicety of- ma- 
nipulation, and are very instructive. 

We suppose the reader is already in possession of a 
copying camera, which consists, or may consist, of two 
cameras attached firmly together endwise, to one of 
which is screwed a lens or a pair of lenses, as circum- 
stances require. The two ground glasses are placed 
.four times the focal length of the lens or lenses apart, 
and at equal distances from the lens, etc. The negative 
to be copied is placed in the positioi^of one of the ground 
glasses, and the sensitized plate is placed in that of the 
other. The compound camera is raised and inclined, do 
as to receive the light from a white cloud or the illumined 
sky through the negative. 

For the operation in question there are two stero- 
scopic lenses fixed in the end of one of the cameras. 
The negative is turned wrong side up, and the film 
looks toward the lenses. The operation of focusing is 
effected by sliding backward and forward the body of 
that camera which is to contain the sensitized plate. 
When the image on the ground glass is sharp and e very- 
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where well defined, measure the size of the image on 
the ground glass and compare it with that on the neg- 
ative ; if the two coincide in magnitude, every thing is 
now adjusted ; but if the image is larger on the ground 
glass, draw out the negative slightly and push in the 
ground glass, until the desired effect is produced. When 
the equi-distant foci are once found, they are marked on 
the two cameras for future observation. A copy is 
now taken. The negative as it stands in the camera, 
with the collodion film looking toward the lenses, has 
the following appearance, where R represents the right 
side picture and L the left picture, botti facing the 
observer on the surface of glass nearest the eyes. 



Negative film opward. 



The effect produced by copying with the two boxes 
is, firstly, to produce a transparent positive ; secondly, 
to invert each picture laterally, so that the appearance 
on the film of the positive, still facing the spectator, is 
as follows : 



Positive film upward. 



The two lenses are now removed, and a single ortho- 
scopic lens placed in the middle in their stead ; and the 
transparent positive takes the place of the negative in 
the front camera facing the lens, while a sensitized 
plate is placed in the shield of the camera. An im- 
pression is now taken, which will be a negative, in a 
proper condition for contact-printing by the dry pro- 
cess. The position of the two images on the film be- 
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hind the negative, or as it would lie on paper or glass 
to receive the rays of light for an impression would be 
as follows : 



L 


R 



in which it is evident that the right picture is on the 
right side, and the left picture on the left side, and 
not inverted vertically, this is the correct position ; 
but it will be observed, that the impression by botb' 
methods are on the front of the glasses, which, when 
mounted, will require two extra plates, a translucent or 
ground-glass behind and a transparent one in front. 
These glasses, as well as the negative plate, are as 
thin as possible and compatible, nevertheless, together 
they appear voluminous and heavy. To avoid this 
bulk and weight we devise means by which the positive 
picture shall be beneath the plate, and still in its true 
position as to right and left. This can be effected 
either from the cut or uncut negative. 

Taking the cut negative, in which there has been a 
transposition of the two pictures, as already described 
for the first method, place it in the printing frame and 
take an impression with a dry plate, which will be a 
positive ; from this, the film looking outward, a nega- 
tive is taken by a single lens by the wet process. The 
resulting negative will produce, by contact, a positive 
print, which will be in the right position on the back of 
the plate ; the plate itself, therefore protects the film 
from injury in front, while the ground glass protects it 
behind. The different forms which the original nega* 
tive undergoes are represented by the following 
figure : 
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Original negatifOy film upward, or In front of 
the plate. 

Images transpoied by. cutting the plate in two, 
flloi in front, etc. 

FositiTe by contact, film be hind the plate. 
Kegatire by one lens, film behind the plate. 



A second method to accomplish the same object with 
the cut and transposed original negative is as follows : 

Take a positive, by the wet process, from the cut and 
transposed original negative, the film being turned 
away from the lens ; from this positive, when varnished, 
and by means of a dry tannin plate, take a negative ; 
this negative will be in a propisr condition, and the 
pictures will be similarly located as by the preceding 
method. The figures and transformations will stand as 
indicated below : 



Original negative, film upward. 

Images transposed, film looking ontward. 

PodtiTe taken with a iringle lens, film in 

front. 

Negatiye by contact-printing, film behind. 



But the same result can be obtained more easily with- 
out cutting the glass ; more easily, because the glass 
is not required to be cut. There are two methods by 
which this end can be obtained. 

In the first place let the film of the original negative 
look outward from the camera, then take a positive by 
means of two lenses witii the wet process ; place tlie 
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positive in the shield, the fihn looking inward, and take 
a negative with one lens. The various conGgnrations 
are as here indicated below : 



Ori^al film looking outward. 

PosttiYe by means of two lenaes, film 

InfroDt. 

Kogatiye by means of one lens, film 

behind. 



Secondly, let the film of the original negative be out- 
ward, as before, and take a transparent positive by the 
wet process by means of one lens. 

Place this positive in the shield, the film looking in- 
ward, and by means of two lenses and the wet process 
take a negative ; it will be exactly similar to the preced- 
ing, as will appear from the configurations : 



Film of original negative looking outward. 
Positiye by means of one lens, film in front 



Negative by means of two lenses, film be- 
hind. 



A careful attention to the preceding stereoscopic forms, 
and the accompanying text, will enable any photographer 
to produce stereoscopic negatives endowed with the 
necessary conditions for the preparation of glass trans- 
parencies on tannin plates, the film being either in front 
of the glass or behind it, as circumstances require. 
Although this delightful branch of photography is far 
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from being exhausted, we are afraid to proceed any fur- 
ther, lest the patience of our readers become exhausted. 
We shall, therefore, proceed at once to the next chapter ; 
for we suppose the mode of mounting stereoscopic trans- 
parencies requires no description or explanation. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

OPAL OB PORCELAIN PICTURES AND PHOTO-MUOATURBS 
BT THE DRY PROCESS. 

The preparation of photographs on opal or porcelain 
plates is coming daily more and more into vogue ; and 
since these beautiful pictures can be prepared quite sue* 
cessfully on dry plates, it becomes our duty to give 
succinct methods of performing the operation. 

There are several ways of accomplishing the task ; 
but we will limit ourselves to two, which, by practice, 
are known to be successful ; the one by means of tan- 
nin plates, and the other by the coUodio-chloride process 
of G. Wharton Simpson. 

OPAL PICrrURES ON TANNIN PLATES. 

Porcelain plates with ground and flat surfaces are 
alone to be employed in this department, if the pictures 
are to be obtained by contact-printing ; if by means of 
the conjugate copying camera, the ordinary porcelain 
plate may be used instead. In either case the plates, 
as usual, are first thoroughly cleaned and polished, and 
then one surface is flowed with pure water, and after- 
ward with the albumen solution previously described. 
In all other respects the plates undergo the same 
treatment as already given in complete detail while 
describing the preparation of a tannin plate. 

The ordinary printing frame can be used in making 
these glass prints. The negative and dry tannin plate 
are placed in contact, and the dark slide behind is closed ; 
and either a mat or vignette is placed over the negative 
in order to circumscribe the picture. All the preca^tions 
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required in the preparation of a porcelain picture must 
be observed here ; thus, the hair and other parts of the 
negative may be too transparent, whereby these parts 
would be much sooner printed than the adjoining half 
tints or dark shades. To avoid this inequality paper 
forms are cut out which cover up the lightest or most 
transparent parts, but allow the light to pass without 
interruption through the shades and halftones. A piece 
of tissue paper may cover the complete opening. The 
length of the exposure has to be learned by practice ; 
try a few seconds with a free exposure to a white cloud ; 
without the paper moderators less time will effect the 
purpose. 

Either the acid or alkaline developer may be employed. 
Both in the preparation of the plates and in the process 
of development, fixing, intensifying, and toning, make 
use of every precaution to avoid any cause that would 
produce stains. Develop until the picture is thoroughly 
brought out ; but, above all things, keep the lights quite 
clear, in fact, stop in all cases before the slightest fogs 
set in. The citro-pyrogallic acid is to be preferred as a 
developer. 

Wash and fix the print in a solution of hypo-sulphite 
of soda, and again thoroughly wash. 

Now examine the print and remove all particle^ of 
extraneous matter from the picture, by means of the 
sharp point of a stile or penknife blade* and wash out 
the stains from the face and comers of the plate by 
treating them first with a solution of tictctupre of iodine 
in water, and then with dilute cyanide of potassium. 
Be careful that the tincture is not poured on any part 
of the picture, otherwise the markings of the photograph 
will suffer. The most persistent stain may thus be 
removed : 
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TONING OP THE OPAL TANNIN MCTURE. 

The picture being bright, sharp, and in all other re- 
spects but color satisfactory, the next operation is to 
communicate to it the desired tone. For this purpose 
make the following solutions : 

GOLD SOLUTION. 

^^ J (Terchloride of gold (^SS^lSil;) . 1 grain. 
I Distilled or rain water . . 2 ounces. 

MERCURT SOLUTION. 

Of a saturated solution of bi- 
chloride of mercury . . 1 drachm. 
Citric acid .... 2 grains. 

Distilled or rain water . .10 ounces. 
The film being well washed and still moist, flow it 
with a sufficient quantity of the gold solution, and watch 
the change of color in the film. This color will be a 
slate blue at a certain point, when an apparent retro- 
grade action sets in, and the intensity becomes gradu- 
ally less. Wash the print as soon as you think the 
tone begins to change backward. Now flow over the , 
film a drachm or two of the mercury solution. This 
makes the shades and details of the print bright, more 
black, and warmer than before. In fine, by this pro 
*ceeding the picture will be so far complete. 

A dilute solution of nitric acid — 20 drops to 4 drachms 
of water — ^is sometimes used for removing stains upon 
the film, and thus purifying the lights or whites. Finally, 
the film is T^jashed, dried, colored, and varnished. 



PORCELAIN PICTURES BY THE COLLODIO-CHLOBIDE PROCESS— 
SIMPSONTYPE. 

We can suggest no improvement to the process 
practiced by our friend, H. T. Martin, Esq., in the 
preparation of porcelain pictures on opal glass. 
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The porcelain plates are ground flat on one surface, 
and then flowed with the albumen solution already de- 
scribed, and put away to dry. 

SENSniVK COLLODION. 

Ether 1 ounce. 

Alcohol .... 1 ounce. 

Pyroxyline .... 12 grains (r~jy;3i'). 

Chloride of calcium . 3 grains. 

Nitrate of silver . . . 16 grains. 

Citric acid ... 4 grains. 

Castor-oil .... 4 drops. 

The cotton is first divided into small tufts and then 
immersed in the ether. The nitrate of silver is pulver- 
ized and dissolved in the smallest possible quantity of 
water ; to this solution add two or three drachms of the 
alcohol, and shake the mixture intimately and put aside 
for a moment. 

Add the remaining part of the alcohol to the mixture 
of ether and pyroxyline, and shake the mixture until 
the cotton is dissolved. Pulverize the chloride of cal- 
cium and dissolve it in this plain collodion. 

Carry these two solutions into the dark room, and 
add the former drop by drop to the latter, shaking the 
mixture well after each addition. An emvlsion is thu» 
formed by the double decomposition of the two salts in 
contact — ^nitrate of silver and chloride of calcium. The 
fine powder of chloride of silver, intimately diffused 
through the mixture, gives rise to this emufsion, which, 
with the collodion, forms the sensitizing vehicle ; it is, 
in fine, the sensitive collodion. 

Finally, add the four drops of castor-oil, and set the 
mixture aside for a day or two to settle. By the end 
of this time particles of undissolved cotton and other 
matter will have subsided. The fine emulsion is de- 
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canted for use. It must be preserved in the dark room 
and kept quite excluded from the light. 

The castor-oil is introduced in order to permit the 
process of printing to be carried on to any extent with- 
out any risk of bronzing. 

Coat the dry albumenized plates with the emulsion 
or sensitized collodion, antl allow the film to dry com- 
pletely. When dry the plates are fumed for about 
three minutes at the ordinary temperature ; in the heat 
of summer less fuming will be sufficient. After this 
the plates are taken out from the fuming chamber and 
exposed to the air for a few minutes. They are now 
ready for exposure. 

The negative may be such a one as is used for print- 
ing on albumen paper, sharp and vigorous. The two 
plates, the negative and the sensitive plate, are placed 
with their two films in perfect contact by means of 
Shivers opal printing frames, and then exposed to the 
light of the sun. This frame allows the operator to in- 
spect the printing as it proceeds. Print deeper than is 
ultimately required, because the intensity is somewhat 
diminished in the subsequent operations. 

TONING THE PORCELAIN PICTURE. 

The plate is gently washed, in order to remove all 
free nitrate of silver ; it is then immersed in an old 
toning bath, or flowed with a dilute solution of chloride 
of gold, as already described in the preparation of porce- 
lain pictures *on tannin plates, and afterward with the 
acid and dilute solution of bi-chloride of mercury. This 
latter mode will be found an advantage. 

The plate is now carefully washed, and fixed in a 
bath of hypo-sulphite of soda as follows : 

Hypo-sulphite of soda ... 1 ounce. 
Water 10 ounces. 
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It is finally washed thoroughly ; all stains are then 
removed by methods already given, and the plate is 
again washed and dried. The picture is now ready for 
coloring and varnishing. 

THE PREPARATION OP PHOTO-MICROGRAPHS BY MEANS OF TANNIN 
PLATES. 

The camera for taking photo-micrographs is furnished 
with two lenses, one for taking the photograph on the 
sensitized plate, and the other on the opposite side of 
the ground-glass, for focusing the image. The lens 
proper must be well corrected, and -have a 'focal length 
of a quarter of an inch or more. The objectives made 
by Grunow for his microscopes are very well adapted 
for the preparation of photo-micrographs. An ordinary 
French objective, whose focal length is one inch, or still 
better a Grunow's one-inch objective will be suitable 
for a focusing lens. Both these lenses are fixed per- 
pendicular on opposite sides to the ground-glass, and 
the line of coUimation of the two lenses is coincident. 
By means of a rack and pinion motion they can be 
brought nearer to the glass, or made to recede from the 
glass. There is a place in front of the lens proper to 
receive the picture to be copied ; the shield which holds 
this picture is vertical, and its plane parallel with the 
ground-glass. 

We have spoken of the ground-glass ; we mean, how- 
ever, the piece of polished glass which takes its place ; 
for every ground surface, when viewed by the focusing 
glass, would exhibit ridges, cavities, and mountains of 
large dimensions, upon which no microscopic picture 
could possibly be discerned. The surface of a piece of 
plate-glass is sufficiently rough for this delicate opera- 
tion. 

The first step to be taken is to take out this piece of 
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plate-glass, to polish it, and then scatter a little dust 
on its surface, by shaking a book from the book-shelf 
close by it. Although no dust can be seen by the naked 
eye, you will find sufficient has been deposited upon the 
glass when it is examined carefully with the back ob- 
jective. Now bring the front lens into its place, so 
that it illumines a small circle of the plate-glass when 
it is pointed to the sun's rays ; whether direct or after 
reflection. We know that the line of collimation, or the 
axis of the two lenses coincide, from the fact that the 
illuminated circle of light produced by the front lens is 
visible by the focusing glass. 

The second step is to adjust the focusing glass itself 
to focus. This is accomplished by causing the lens to 
approach or recede from the plate of glass until the fine 
particles of dust on the surface next to the front lens 
are perfectly well defined. This adjustment must be 
made with the utmost accuracy. It is evident from this 
arrangement, that if there were a picture produced by 
the front lens on the surface containing the dust, it 
would now be magnified by the focusing lens, and thus 
easily distinguishable. 

The third step is to place the negative of the picture, 
photograph, or engraving to be copied, in its shield be- 
fore the front lens, and to illumine this with the bright 
rays of sunlight, and afterward to obtain an image of 
this picture on the plate of glass. This is done by 
moving the lens to or from the glass until the picture 
is quite sharp and well defined. 

These photo-micrographic cameras are generally so 
constructed as to take a number of photographs on the 
same plates. This is effected by sliding the plate-holder, 
by means of a graduated rack and spring eight motions, 
for instance, horizontally, and vertically by the same 
means through three motions. By such an arrangement 
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twenty-four photographs can be taken on the same 
pla:te. The slip of glass to receive these minute photo- 
graphs is very thin. It is treated in all respects like 
any other tannin plate, by coating it first with albumen, 
then with collodion, silver solution, and tannin. It is 
afterward dried, when it is ready for the exposure. A 
dry plate is much superior to a wet plate for this pur- 
pose, because it allows a large number of photographs 
to be taken on the same plate, which could not be ef- 
fected by the wet process, from the drying of the film. 
The development, fixing, toning, etc., do not vary in any 
point from what has already been minutely explained. 
But the operator will need a pair of very powerful 
spectacles to watch the development, etc. 

When the transparent positive is complete and dry, it 
is divided up by a diamond into separate small pictures, 
each of which is afterward mounted on the end of 
a Stanhope lens made for the purpose. The slip of 
^lass containing the picture is cemented to the end of 
the lens by a small particle of Canada balsam, which 
melts by heat ; the picture is laid upon the melted 
balsam, which, on cooling, causes the glass to adhere 
with great firmness. The color and transparency of 
the balsam are indistinguishable from the substance of 
the Stanhope lens. Such photo-micrographs, which are 
too small for the naked eye, may contain a copy of all 
the illustrious generals of our country, each one when 
magnified by the lens being of a size equal ta that of a 
common card-picture. When well photographed, such 
productions seldom fail to produce the liveliest pleasure 
and excite wonder. They are indeed, although toys, 
charming productions. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

DRY A^^D WET PLATES REQUIRING NO SILVER BATH ; OR, 
NEGATIVE PROCESSES WITH COLLODIO-BROMIDE OP SILVER. 

The processes presented in this chapter we have not 
put to a thorough test ourselves ; we have simply tried 
them and obtained pictures by them, but these were not 
so intense as we should wish them. The want of in- 
tensity, probably, was owing to some omission or neg- 
lect on our part, for the author of these processes, B. 
J. Sayce, says be has experimented upon upward of two 
hundred plates without making use of a silver bath, 
and always with " unvarying certainty and cleanliness, 
accompanied by a considerable saving of labor, time, 
and expense in the preparation of the negatives.'' 

PREPARATION Of THE COLLODION. 

The collodion recommended by Mr. Sayce, and which 
he has used for now upward of two years and a half, is 
prepared as follows : 

Bromide of cadmium . . .60 grains. 
Bromide of ammonium . . 20 grains. 

Pyroxyline 60 grains. 

Ether ..... 6 ounces. 

Alcohol ..... 5 ounces. 

Prepare this plain collodion in the above proportions, 
in any quantity desired, and put it aside for a number 
of days to settle ; then decant, or filter when required 
for use. 

Now, take of nitrate of silver, in crystals, 120 grains, 
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and reduce the salt to an impalpable powder in a mor- 
tar ; finally, dissolve it in the smallest quantity of water, 
and mix with the above quantity of collodion, in a dark 
room, stirring the mixture all the while as the silver 
solution is poured into the collodion. The mixture is 
then shaken up intimately, and put in a dark cupboard 
to settle. 

In the course of an hour or two the clear or fine 
emulsion on the upper portion is decanted off and is 
ready for use. 

WET PROCESS WITH THE COLLODIO-BROMTOE OF SILVER. 

The edges of the plates to be used are first varnished 
either with a solution of one grain of india-rubber dis- 
solved in one ounce of benzine, or with the albumen 
solution recommended in the previous chapters for giving 
to tannin plates a substratum previous to the collodion 
film. A safer plan will be to use the substratum as re- 
commended by us, and when the plates are dry, to flow 
them with the coUodio-bromide in the usual way. As 
soon as the film has set sufficiently, the plate is placed 
in a dish of water imtil the greasy appearajice has 
vanished. Warm water is preferable, because it is 
quicker in its action, and the heat renders the film more 
sensitive. When the water flows freely over the film, 
the plate is withdrawn from the dish or bath, and 
allowed to drain a moment or two ; the back is then 
wiped with a clean cloth ; and the plate is inverted in 
the plate-holder and exposed. The exposure is some- 
what longer than that required by the ordinary wet 
process. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE COLLODIO-BROIOBE FILM. 

Take the plate from its shield in the dark room, and 
moisten the film with a little water, 
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DEVELOPER. 

Protowsulphate of iron . . 100 grains. 
Glacial acetic acid . . . 100 grains. 
Water 4 ounces. 

To three drachms of this solution, add two drops of a 
solution of nitrate of silver, containing twenty grains 
to the ounce of distilled water. 

The image appears quickly, and in every respect 
similar to that produced by a negative according to the 
ordinary wet collodion process. 

The picture is afterward intensified by any of the 
methods already known. 

FIXING THE DLLGE. 

Prepare a solution of cyanide of potassium as follows : 

Cyanide of potassium . . . 100 grains. 
Water 6 ounces. 

Immerse the washed plate in this solution, which will 
soon dissolve off the unaffected bromide of silver. When 
the substratum is albumen, it is our opinion that the 
hyposulphite fixing solution will be preferable. 

DRY PROCESS WFTH THE GOLLODIO-BROMIDE OT SILVER. 

The plates are previously prepared, eith^ with an 
india-rubber solution round the edges, or with an albu- 
men solution, as recommended in the preceding wet 
process. Each plate is then coated in the dark .room 
with the collodio-bromide, and, when the film has set 
sufficiently, it is immersed in a dish or pail of water ; 
in this way proceed with all the plates. 

Having a dish filled with hot water, as hot as the 
hand can bear, take out each plate in rotation and im- 
merse it in the bath for about thirty seconds, and after- 
ward in the tannin solution, containing 15 grains to 
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the ounce of water, well filtered, or in the following solu- 
tion, which Mr. Sayce finds superior to the preceding : 

Tannin 100 grains. 

Gallic acid . . . . 50 grains. 

Water 10 ounces. 

Gpape sugar .... 50 grains. 

Alcohol 100 minims. 

Dissolve the tannin in one portion of the water and 
filter ; dissolve the gallic acid by heat in another portion, 
and, when filtered, mix it with the tannin ; then add the 
grape sugar and filter once more ; finally, the alcohol is 
added, and the bath is ready for use. 

If the plate is allowed to remain in the above solu- 
tion for three minutes, after a proper exposure, very 
little or no intensification at all is necessary. 

After immersion in the tannin bath, each plate is 
taken out, allowed to drain, and then dried evenly and 
quickly in any convenient and suitable manner. The 
steam chamber recommended in a previous chapter, may 
be used here with advantage. 

Mr. Sayce asserts that the exposure of a coUodio- 
bromide plate is one half shorter than that required by 
a bromo-iodized plate. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE COLLODIO-BROIODE PLATE. 

Prepare the following solutions : 

vr t ( Alcohol . . . . 2 ounces. 
jSo. 1. i ^. ..„ , 

I Distilled or ram water . 2 ounces. 

No 2 i Carbonate of ammonia . 40 grains. 
I Distilled or rain water . 20 ounces. 

^ o ( Pyrogallic acid . . * , 96 grains. 
I Absolute alcohol . . 1 ounce. 

j^ . (Bromide of potassium , . 40 grains. 
1 Distilled or rain water . 4 ounces. 
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(Nitrate of silver . . .30 grains. 
Citric acid ... 15 grains. 

Distilled or rain water . 1 ounce. 

Pour a sufficient quantity of No. 1 upon the exposed 
film, so as to cover it, and then return it into the bottle 
for future use. Then place the plate in a dish of clean 
water and move it about gently until the oily appear- 
ance has vanished. Now prepare the following mixture : 

No. 2 4 drachms. 

No. 3 3 drops. 

No. 4 . . . . .2 drops. 

Shake up the mixture well, and then pour it over the 
plate, and keep the solution in motion. The image 
ought to appear very soon, and may be developed until 
the shadows become slightly tinged. The plate is now 
thoroughly washed with water on both sides, and after- 
ward with a dilute solution of acetic acid, 2 drops of 
glacial acetic acid to 1 ounce of water. 

The picture is afterward intensified by flowing it with 
the following solution : 

No. 3 3 minims. 

No. 5 3 minims. 

Water 2 drachms. 

When the shades are sufficiently dense, the plate is 
again well washed and inmiersed in the fixing bath recom- 
mended for the wet process. It is finally washed thor- 
oughly and set aside to dry. The author of the process 
says ^at a strong solution of the cyanide of potassium 
is preferable to a weak solution, which has a tendency 
to cause the film to split up on drying. As before re- 
marked, we should prefer the use of the hyposulphite 
fixing solution in this process, but have not the experi- 
ence to assert that it is decidedly better. 

And now, dear reader, we have finished tl^e task ifltt- 
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posed upon ourselves. It is to be hoped the work will 
be found useful to you in many- ways, because the in- 
struction communicated is, in general, of a very varied 
character and the result of successful practice. 

In a month or two you will, Deo voknte, hear again 
from us ; there is no possibility of satisfying our pub- 
lisher ; he is ever crying out, viva voce or by letter : 
" More, more,** and as long as we have a laboratory to 
work in, brains to concoct, and fingers to write, you 
may expect " more, more," and we hope you may remain 
in the condition of our publisher, ever craving after 
fresh food, but never satisBed. A diosi 
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HOLMES, BOOTH & HAYDENS 

49 Chambers and 27 Beade Sts-^NewTork^ 

Importers, Manafactarers, and Dealers in 

PHOTOGBAPHIG MATERIALS, 

Embracing every article required by the Dealer or Amatenr. 
HOLMES, BOOTH & HAYDENS' 



Of all sizes ; also 

Gem Cameras 

Adjusted to Hattiplyinjf'Boxes in sets of two or foor for six Pictures on a one-aizfli 
Plate, or four, eight, or sixteen on a one-fonrth Plate. 

APPABATTJS 

of eyery Description nsed in the Art 

SAXE, PLAIN, t ALBUMENIZED PAPEI 

OF BUPBEIOB QUALITT. 

Photographic Albums 

Of most desirable Styles and Qaalify. 

iiiiT, msmiii, mm. mg & irac fiM 



Common and Fancy of every Variety of Style and Qoality. 

FRENCH AND AMERICAN CHEMICAL^ 

From the most Reliable Mannfiftctarers. 
MATTINGS AND PRESERVERS OP NEW AND ELEGANT PATTERNS 
Passe-partouts in great variety. 
Paper Mats, Card Boardfs Card Monnts, Filtering Paper, Joseph Paper, Cotton Flaoii^ 

PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOKS. 

Frenohi English, and G-erman G^lass 

Of every description, of onr own Importation. 

White, Opaque, or Porcelain G^lass 

For Opaque I'utures. ^ t 
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HOLMES, BOOTH & HAYDENS' 

CELEBRATED EUREKA PLATES. 



Thc popularity and uniform good quality of our Plates have arrested tho 
aitention of the Photographic public and achieved for them a name which will 
long retain its hold. The demand is steadily increasing for them, and their 
perfection has become a fixed fact These Plates now stand without a rival 
in point of quality, and we warrant them to meet fully the expectations of 
all. The following is a fac-simile of the label that will appear on every box 
of the genuine Eureka Plates, after this: 



ttj^ir. 



8 Doz. 




1-9th size, per box, 8 doz., l-4th size, per box, 8 doz., heavy, 

l-6th •* " ** 1-2 ** *' " " 

l_4th *» " " 4-4th " »• 2 ** ** 



H. B/ft H. EOG-SHELL PLATES 

We are also manufacturing a very snperior Plate of the above brand, which 
we can offer as low as any in the market. 



PORCELAIN WIRE. 

BATHS! PINS! EV1P0B1TIN6 DISHBS! 

We have in store a large and complete stock of the above ware, of all sizes, 
of our own importation, direct from the mauufactarers. 



LEWIS & HOLT'S 

FOB 

AMBEOTTPES, HEGATIVES, AND MELAINOTYPES 
The only perfectly reliable Varnish in use, and which is supported and re- 
commended by the most eminent Photographers in the United States. 

HOLMES, BOOTH &. HAYDENS, 

40 Cbambera tttrect, JN^w laik. 
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MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS, AND DEALERS, 

4t beekman street. 

Offer to tbe Trade, Artist, and the Aoaleor, a oomplete AMortmtot of 

Photographic and Ambrotype Goods, 

Mostly of UMsr :wn manufSactare, bat all of the beet known makei, embraefaif 
O.A.SSS, O'Xj.A.Sa, of aU Unda. 



Agents for C. C. Harrison^s renowned Portrait CanMr&s, 

** Harrison & Schnitzer's Patented Globe Lenaeai 

** Smithes Patent Negative Racks, 
" " ** Drying Racks, 

" Jno. Stock & Co/s Apparatus, 

** Mowry*8 Photographic Presses, 

** Excelsior Roller Pj esses, 

** Tagliabue*s Acting Hydrometers, 

" Griswold's Ferro Plates, 

" Campbell's " Vemis" Plates, 

"^ Dean & Emerson's Adamantine Plates, 

" Whitney's Patent Printing Frame. 

We would especially invite atteotion to the extensive stock of Cases, manofactared by 
oorselves, inclading Manilla, Leat ^er, Capid, Jewel, Fancy, and the ** Uurivalled'* Uoion 
Cases, Frames, and Trays, now manafactured by us in increased variety, and to which 
all pai-ties concede superior excellence in design and workmanship. 

Kvbn*8 Excelsior, Elm City, and other brands of Albnmenized Paper, prepared from 
the best Steinbach, Saxe, and Rive Papers, by the most experienced parties in the cooii' 
try. and guaranteed to give satiafiiction equal to any other in the market 

Steinbach, Saxe, and Bive Paper fumished to Albumeniaers at the lowest importatioB 
rates. 

FURB NITRATE OF BIIiVBB, CHIiOBIDE OF OOIiD, 
POSITIVE and NBGATIVi: OOIiLODION. of the best quaUties. 

CARD CAMERA BOXES. (i^Hb and witboQt Ferrotype attachment,) 
CARD MOUNTS, CARDBOARD. PAPER MATS, FOCUSINQ 
GLASSES, BAOKOBOUNDS, etc., etc. 

CABD AND FERROTYPE CAMERAS Mmlshed, matched In aeCi 
from tiro to dx tuheii. 

FOB POBGELAm PICTXTBES. 

Opal Printing Frames, Opal Qlass, New Style of Cases, 
Elegant Passe-Partouts, etc., etc. 

We have the exclusive agency of a new and superior article of FLAT Porcelain Gltfi. 
~ ^eh can be cut with the same facility as ordinary glass, and ftimished in sizes turn M 
xl6. 

New Styles Cases, etc., etcZoOQle 

SAHUEUEOLMES, Agent 



TO THE PHOTOGRAPHIC TEADE. 

SPECIALTIES. 



'Woolen Backgrounds ! 

An eDtirely new article, made of Woolen Cloth of different shades, eight 
feet wide, can be washed the same as flannels. The most perfect Back- 
ground yet introduced. Samples sent upon application. 

Excdslor Card Roller Preaa. 

5 inch, 6 inch, and 12 inch Rollers^ 

The two rollers are made from the best hardened cast-steel, highly 

polished. These Presses are pronounced by aU who have used them, the 

most perfect Presses ever offered to the trade, and are justly deserving the 

name of " Excelsior Press." 

Agency of Oriswold's Celebrated Ferrotsrpe Platea. 
Full assortment of Egg-Shell and Glossy Plates constantly on hand. 
Agency lor a New and Superior Article of Glass for " Porcelain 

Pictures," 
Which possesses a clear, fine surface ; is perfectly flat, and can be cut with 
the same facility as ordinary plate-glass. 

Agency for Smith's Patent Drsring Rack for Negatives. 
This is an article which every Artist mast have felt the need of ; one of 
the most useful inventions of the present age. For description, see page ' 
26 this volume. 

Smith's Patent Negative Cases. 

Something entirely new, which requires only to be seen to be highly 
appreciated. It consists of rows of shelves, with eorrugalions numerically 
numbered to hold 1,000 Negatives for preservation. Can be packed iu a 
small compass, and is easily put together with screws. 

Smith's Patent Corrugations and Numbers. 
These are intended to be attached to shelves already iu place. Direc- 
tions accompanying each package. 

Agency for John Stock & Co.*s Celebrated Apparatus. 
Apply for descriptive Catalogue. 
A New Style French Passe-Partouts for Porcelain Pictures. 

{size $4 50 per doz. I } size « $7 50perdoz. 
** 6 60 « I 4-4" 12 60 " 

PORCELAIl^ WARE. 

A complete assortment of Baths, Stands, Dippers, and Trays 4 x 5 to 19 x 24 
Large assortment of New Styles Card Cases. Cases for Porcelain Picture.**, 
etc., etc. 

SCJOVILL MANUFACTURING- CO., 

SAMUEL HOLMES, Agent, 

4 Beekman Street, New York. 
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Ho. 530 BilOADWAT, 

(CORNER SPRING STREET,) 
NEW YORK CITY. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 

AND 

AMBBOTTP^ 

OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Importers of 

Gennine Saxe and Bives' Paper, 

• ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN 

Chemicals and Glass. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

Albumenized Paper, Ambrotype Gases, 

Albums, Gilt, Bosewood, and 

Black Walnut Frames, 

Apparatus, 

COLLODIONS, VARNISHES, AND GUN COTTON. 

19* All warranted of superior quality. 

AGENTS FOR BPETER8 & DUPRE, 

Assayen, Refiners, and Manufacturers of Nitrate of Silver, Chloride of Qold 
and other Photographic Chemicals. 

The Trade supplied with the above artidei on ihe mott liberal terms. 



WILCOX & GHAyES. 
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FOR MAKING 

Dry Process by Contact Printing. 

"We are now manufacturing, and offer for sale : — 

SENSITIZED " COATING" for PORCELAIN PLATES. 

ALSO, 

PORCELAIN PLATES, 

Albnmenized, ready for the ^^ Coating.'' 

The aboye-named articles, ased together, are warranted to prodnce Albatypes with 
file utmost case of manipulation and certainty of remltt and of the finest quality when 
finished of any process in use. 

Tb^ entirely obviate all the difficnities Photographers experience in making these 
pictures, and furnish them, ready prepared^ with the materials for makinff. by a rapid and 
easy process, a Picture |ier/ec/ m detaUt strongy sharp^ soft, and entirely free from the 
Bsoal spots, streaks, etc. 

They also present a surface that may be readily colored with either oil, water, or dry 
coUns. The process is by far the most economical in use ; no nitrate of silver being re- 
quired, and the Photographer is saved the waste and difficulty experienced in making 
Chemicals for these Pictures. 

Directions for Albumenizmg Plates, and for ushig the ** Coating,** accompany each 
botUe. 

We subjoin our present Scale of Prices : 

SENSITIZED •* COATING," per Bottle «3 00 

PORCELAIN PLATES, READY ALBUMEMIZED. 

' Ground. 

1-9 per doz. $0.80 .....S 

1-6 " 1 60 

1-4 " 2 25 ^... 4 00 

1-2 " 3 75 6 26 

4-4 " 9 00 14 00 

Tlicse PUtes are all of the finest quality, smooth, flat, acd strong, and can be cut with 
a diamond. 

The above articles are now being used by the principal Galleries in New York and 
Ticinity. We also oflTer, as best for the purpose, Kuhn^s Alhatype Printing Frame^ 
which presents the advantages of giving pressure to the Plates, admitting iospection of 
the whole picture at once, and preventing the plates from moving in the frame, thus in- 
sariog a sharp picture. Size, 8 x 10 ; price, $i 60. All smaller sizes can be printed in 
this frame. 
We annex also a list of our Passe-Partonts for Albatypes, guaranteeing a fine article. 
Cotton Velvet. Pilk Velvet. 

1-6 each «1 25 $136 

1-4 .... " 1 38 I 80 

1-2 ** 1 75 2 25 

4-4 " 3 25 4 75 

WILCOX & GRAVES, 

FEOTOGBAPHIG STOCK BEALEBS, 

530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 

Every description of Material reqiiired for the Art 
FURNISHED ON REASONABLE TERMS. 



SKIVE'S PATENT PORTABLE HELIOTROPIC 




This instrumenf is perhaps one of 
tbo most important to the Photo- 
grapher ever invented for his ase. 
J ts advantages are : 

It supplies the place of large in- 
ftruraents, thereby obviating th« 
t rouble and expense of making lai:ge 
negatives and keeping up large 
bflths. 

From a fourth or half fuse nega- 
tSre it will make a four fourth, life 
lire, or indeed anj site print that 
may be desired, as sharp and as 
d^p toned as a contact print 

It is in every nense a Solar Camera 
— does not require a dark room, but 
Aan be operated under a pkyligbt, 
nt a window, out of doors, or any 
I'lsoe where the sun's rays can 
reach it. 

It is complete in itself, having 
AT err appliance to print every style 
of picture that can be printed by 
any other arrangement. 

It prints by the direU rays <f(ke 
nm, which gives it power neartj 
tkrte to one over r^fieded light. 

It dispenses with all reflectors and 
trappings, and machinery for oper- 
ating them, and is furnished at one- 
littlftheooetof a reflector apparatus, 

the power being equal. . . . . - j. i* 

It is so simple in its construction and operation that the most inexperienced can work it 

***l^arties not feeling satlsfled with this instrument, after purchasing, can have the money 
refunded by returning it with express charges paid. 
For particulars of price, sises, etc., etc , address the Manufacturer, as below. 

SKIVE'S OPAL PRINTING FRAME. 

(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 
The cut represents an ingen- 
ious frame for printing upon 
opal glass, whereby jperfed con- 
tact can be secured with liberty 
to examine at will without dis- 
turbing the relationship of the 
two glasses. This frame can be 
worked with ease and rapidity, 
and is just what is wanted for 
the purpose. A positive press- 
ure can be given to the glass 
without the least possibility of 
its moving or breaking, and 
withdttt the use of springs. 

Both the foregoing improved 
apparatus are manufactured 
and for sale by 

JOHiV II, SIMMONS, 

No. e07 Chestnut Street, PhUaielphia, Pa. 
49* Be sure and send for circular. 




JOHlSr H. SIMMONS, 

No. 607 Chestnut Street, Philadelpliia, 

(Orer Hamden's Express Offloe,) 

MANUFACTURER, IMPORTER, AND DEALER IN 

PimeRlFHH! IND IHBROTIPB HITBRIILS. 

Alvajg in store a large and raried itock of Gamerae, Boxes, Plaiee,Caaefl,Cbeniicalfl, Clan*, 
IHtper, ete. , etc. Albumeniied Saxe Paper of own manafacture, warranted of superior 
qoalitj; samples sent bj mail. Foeosing Glasses, Backgrounds, Porcelain Glam, etc , 
with ATery thing comprised in the business. Depot for Simmons' Unrivaled Negative 
Collodion. All orders filled aocnratelr, promptlj, and at lowest prices. 

I also publish^ and have for sale, Ilia Printer's Hand-Book. A treatise on Printing and 
TbniDg Albamenised Paper. 

A valuable collection of all the best recipes, in a condensed fbrm. Price, Fifkj Gents. 



SHIVE'S SOLAR CAMERA, 

>ow on Exhibition in Hew York, at Ho. 390 Bowery. 



Enlarging, by Solar Camera, done to any extent and at moderate prices. 



Owing to numerous requests from Photcgraphers to have an c^pmiiinitj to see the opera* 
tion «>f the above celebrated Instrument, we have associated with us Mr. Thomas H. Johnson, 
and fitted up a Gallery at No. 390 Bowerj, New York, where all who wi^h can have the 
business of enlargiag pictures attended to in great perfection. At the above address, also, 
the practical workings of these instruments can be seen bj all interested, and Photographers 
from the country, risiting New York, are invited to call and examine for themselves. We 
have established the following 

SCALE OF PRICES: 



Sm 89x36 drawing paper $4 00 

" 25 X 20 drawing paper 3 60 

'* 18 X 22 albumen paper 8 00 

" 18x22plahipaper 2 60 



Siie, half sheet, albumen or pUin t2 00 

** 6}i X B^ albumen or plain 1 00 

For making the negative for 4-4 contact 1 00 
For making the negative for 4 4 solar. . 76 



Copying for the trade. 

All orders for printing should contain particular directions concerning the same. Nega- 
tives shoaM be sent in wooden botes. AU negatives carefully registered. Orders and nega- 
tives must be addressed to 

SIMMONS St CO., 390 Bowery, New Toxk. 

Orders for the inctmment, and all Inquiries, should be directed to 

JOHN H. SIMMONS, 

G07 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Instrument can also be seen on exhibition, and at work, at No. 911 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, where orders are likewise received. 

Specimens for sale at abore prices. ^ , 
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CHAPMAN'S CAMERAS. 

I would respectfaDy call Photogrtphen* attention to my Cameras, which I warrant to 
be eqoal in erery respect to any made, and which I ofliy at about half the price of earn- 
eras of other raanufactare. 

In order that the parchaser mar haTe an opportanity, before bayinfj^, of thoroasfhly 
testing t»ie Camera ander his own fight, and with his own chemicals, I ha^e adopted the 
following pUn, Tiz. :^ 

I send tne camera by express, with instmctions to the Agent to collect and retain the 
money for it antil it has been tested, when, if it does not proTe satisfactory, to refand 
the money and retarn the camera to me. 

PBICE LIST. 

Plain. With central stops. 

1-9 size Tnbe and Lens $ 7 60 

do 18 00 $f53 00 

do 26 00 3000 

do S3 00 4000 

do 40 00... 46 00 

do : 66 00 65 00 

do 0000 11000 

do 16000 

View Attachments for above Tubes. 

l-Sslao $ 400 

1-2 " 6 00 

4-4 " 800 

Extra4-4 " 10 00 

View Tubes and Lenses. 

1-3 size will cut plates 8 X 10 $12 00 

1-2 " " " 10x12 15 00 

4-4 " «• " 14x17 28 00 

Extra 4-4 •♦ « ♦* 18x24 46 00 

Ferrotype Cameras. 

Four 1-9 Tabes and Lenses with Box and Holders for tating sixteen 1-64, eight 1-32, 
or four 1-12 gem pictares on 1-4 plate, comotcte, S40 00. 

Four 1-9 Tabes and Lenses with Box and Holders for taking all the gem pictores ts 
above, and by attaching a single tabe (for which an extra front is sent), two card pit- 
tares on a half plate, and all the regalar ambrotypes, from 1-9 to 1-2 inclusiTe, reTene 
holders, complete, $45 00. 



1-4 


do. 


1-3 


do. 


1-2 


do. 


Extra 1-2 


do. 


4-4 


do. 


Extra 4-4 


do. 


8-4 


do. 



GEO. A. CHAPMAN, 

MANUFACTUREE, IMPORTER, AND DEALER 
In every deseripUoD of 

Ambrotype and Photograph Materials, 

68 DUANE STREET, NEW Yg§^,^ 



IMPORTANT TO PHOTOGRAPHERS! 



aiYEIT ATRIAL! 



Iwfl: O TJ 3Sr T IF^ O rL 1" S 

CRYSTAL VARNISH. 



Thid varnish dries in a few seconds toUhoui heat almost as 
bard as glass. 

Now nsed exclnsively by the most eminent Photographers 
in this country. It contains ingredients never before nsed 
in varnishes, and possesses the following merits over every 
other brand : 

It is perfectly transparent, and does not diminish the inten- 
sity of the negative. 

Vegatives can be printed flrom in a few seconds 
after having been yamislied. 

9^ It will not adhere to the paper or become soft in 
printing. 

It never chills if the plate is dry. 

It is eqnally good for positives or negatives. 

It gives a beautiful gloss and brilliancy to Ambrotype9 and 
Melainotypes, is as hard as glass, and will not crack or peel. 

It is used without heat, thereby saving the cost of burning 
alcohol. 

FOR SAI^fi BT AUU STOCK I>EAIJE»S. 

None genuine unless signed 

WILLIAM H- MOUNTFORT. 

Digitized by LjOOQiC 



Specially Prepared fbr "Kibtbgraphy. 
nxcBtcffitSistf* 



Acetate of Rotla 

4eid,»cetie,gUtcua o** 

«« «* No. 8 lb. 

»• dtrie :..•...<». 

*« gftlUe <»• 

" nitric, C. P. tl>. 

" inariatie,aP lb. 

*• ^7fOg*lUBf . A . . . • . .V OB. 

" sulphuric, 66" B lb. 

«• tannic (tannin) «. 

Ai<;cft«il, riietaied for ^nodlMi. ,,lb. 

Aminmiia, cKme vlb. 

Bicartwnate of aoda. •• • 'lb. 

BictarMrate of pCtaflh. ........ .'.lb. 

BidiloHde of mercury lb. 

Bimilfbate of potash., ...... ....lb. 

Bromi<to & iodide of ammonXnm . Jtz, 
u « cadmium... 01. 

« <• calcium.... OS. 

M «< lttfaium..*.of. 
«« (( . magnesiumroz. 
M M potMsfttikt.V<)i« 
(• *< sodium OB. 

it M Bitie .......OB. 

Bromine.... • <»• 

Chloride of ammonium .08. 

'* cadmium.. os. 

** calcium-.. ...... •••••OB. 

« magnesium. ........ .OB. 

«• stroiitintu ......OB. 

Chlorottutateof oalbium/Ugrs. (in 
gold),......,....,,.... ....... 

Chloroptafinato of calcium, 15 grs. 
(in gold) 



•0 15 
20 
60 

a.1% 

60 
060 
050 
25(\ 
0^ 
060 

60 

• oii 

013 
025 

aw 

100 

75 
400 

1 00 

76 en 

75 
060 
75 
10 
d6« 
10 
012 
10 

050 

080 



Chloroplatinate of mercurj, 15 grs. 

(In gold) : 

Collodion (lithium), extra sensitive 

. (for negatiTc) »....lb. 

Collodion (sodium) tcij srasitive 

(for negatiTe) » lb. 

Odlodio-ehloride for opal jdeturep. . 

C<y!anide of potassium... lb. 

Ether refciificd for coUbdion. . . . .lb. 

Gun Oytton, A. L (Fc«Boh) ob. 

Bjrfosnlphite of lime lb. 

«« «« gold (sel d»or) 

iWfW. 

EffomillbiltMt)i9odik .....lb. 

Iodine .ob. 

Nitrate of ammonium .lb. 

•« ifi?«r (MigoU)oB. 

« Qianhnn ....«...••• .0B« 
*' nrftuium & ammoxda. .ob. 

Phospjiat^olsoda... lb. 

Steodliarosalphato of irott.. . b • . • .B*. 
-IBM^WTOBidphate of iron and am- 
monia...... lb. 

Saocharosnlphate of iroa and pot- 
ash ......7 ..lb. 

Sulphuret of potash lb. 

TnrifeBtateof Boda.. ob. 

Varnish for ncSgatiY* lb. 

Tarnish for opal ^i6tuxo C^Uto) lb. 

niOn'atefnbai^pftpee. mm. 

Albumenized Steinbach paper (sQ- 
WlkOi 56 grt. to ^ oi.) 



10 20 

225 

200 
200 
110 
175 
IW 
800 

100 
OlS 

oeo 

080 
100 
100 

too 

050 

• If 

045 

020 
050 
050 
160 
100 
85 00 

45 00 



jp. C. OTcMdoMOlS, &Minist, 

39e!Stofhne Bir^e^ Jf^w York. 



yGooQle 



THE teSLSBRil^tQ) 

HELION COTTON, 

HMe «ce1iiti«!ely Jtj Mm Dftgaerrri VanoaMtdriag CorapaBy, Ma 93 Cronby 
Street, New York, ftom the best Ses Maud staple, by a proeest nnkaowu 
to oil other chemists^iB Itte-wwld. 

a 

«« a" 

•2 ^ _^ -J 

d «• S tg <J -o J I 6 J ^- g ^ i 

d a Hi <i p5 ^ ^? a ^ H cri p §^ 

Use the Helton Cotton with great snccess, and recommend it to others 
in terms of hi£^t. praise. 
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Sell the celebrated Helion Cotton. 



Uishsi-^M i«lil I ^filial ill hih 
g|l«.-«^,^^i| '"ll|^f«|p«| 'all's ip 

a ■*'" ^3 8 «' 'f g 

N. B.-^HelioQ Cotton is used ezclusiYely in the .. manufacture of the 
celebrated Lewis & H<at Collodions. 

Ibnmdafor ChUMm.^'^^lm'WaA ateohoi, Moal^nHrts ; iodide of amoni- 
nm, 4} grains ; br<»n^d« <tf baduium, 3f grains $^ ttelon cotton, No. 1, 8 
grtAuB \ Na 2, T^g^rains ; or No. 3, 6 graikiB to the ounce. Add 3 to 5 drops 
oTstrikii^ tiaetvro^iodiaatoeaeli ounce of collodion as you use it 
"'Beware "o^ctAiAterfeits ; the genuine has the name c^ the manufacturer 
ion !e«elicnmc9 package. 

D. D. T. DAVBE, Chemist 

Digitized byVjOOQlC 



THE ''HABBISON CAMEBA " FACTORY 

And the 

" J. STOCK 4t CO." 

PHOTOGBAPHIG APPABATTTS 
MANUFACTORY: 

Office Ko. 468 Broadway, 

(Comer of Orand Street, New Toik) 
The UDdersigned baa now on band a well-assorted stock of the oelebrsted 

"C. C. HARRISON PORTRAIT LEN8E8." 

Which for many years haye been 'acknowledged by first-class Operatcms as 
superior to all others ; and of the 

0. 0. HARRISON & J. SOHNITZER 

PATENTED GLOBE LENSES, 

Tor 

Architectural, Copying, and Landscape Photography. 

Also of the 

"J. 8T00K a CO." PHOTOBRAPHiC APPARATUS. 

The oxjIj perfect 

Portrait and View Cameras, Patent Olass^aths,, Gal- 
lery and View Stands, Printing Frames, 
Plate Boxes, ftc, 

Ever ofilered to Photographers. * 

Ba(h Lenses and Apparatus eon be obtained from Stock Dealers. 
Address orders and send for an 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE TO TEE liANUFACTUBEB, 

NELSON WRI6HT, 

No. 458 Broadway, N. T. 

Agents : E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., N. T.— 8COVILL UAJXV- 
PACTUBINO CO., N. T.— W. R HOLMES, N. T.— WILSON A HOOD 
PHIL A. 

Digitized by LjOOQ iC 



LATE ASHE, DATTOIT & CO., 
UBOSTEBS OF AHD BBALKBS IH 

WOOLEN CLOTH BACKGROUNDS, 

169 A 161 UXRCER STREET, MEW YORK, 
(THE OLD STAND.) 



W« aw aaUnf BudwrvoBdi of tfrerj ieteriptkia, and, being praetioal p1»«tofraplMn m 
w«ll as Artiste, knoir wbat Is wanted as an anziUarj to a pietore of any daier iptiM i. Wa 
hara a eorpa of Artists making new Designs for 

Faik, Landieape, Xtrine, Parlor, Colonnaddt Piam, or 
Balustrade. 

Prodneing an tbeeHiMtswitboat the aid of wooden pillarB or other heavy rolUngstoek. Oar 
Operator takes oopies from all oar new Designs, which we have on band, as a test before 
we dellTer them. Our 

WOOLEN GBOTJNDS, 

Which we have advertised so long and strong in Humpkrqf*t Journal^ are now on hand and 
can be fomisbed at short notice. The price is from 26 to U) cts. per foot. 

BLUX FROSTING FOR SKTLIQHTa. 

PLAIH OBOUHSS. 

Onr Distemper Gronnde t he best that can be made for Photographs— we make, as asval, 
frem onr Original Tints, 1, 2, and 8, vignette ; 4, 5, and «, cartes de vlslte ; 7, 8, and 9, for 
fonr-fonrth. ThMe is only one objection to tbeni— they are easily spoiled and rendered anfit 
for ose by leakage throng the skylight^ head rest, or any other accidental circomstance, 
■nch as grease spots, etc Onr 

OLD GBOUXDS. 

In answer to the often-asked qnestlon— Oan yon paint Old Grounds over again f We can, 
bat we do not recommend or think it worth our attention, as the color will crack, and they 
Skre not worth the trouMe and cost We leave all that work to tinkers, cobblers , and white- 
washers. 

GBAmiATBD OBOUHBB 

Am not always laceessfnl, as we can not compote the exact shade of the skylight, and that 
would vary in every new poeitioB ; batour VigmMe Q»oi m ct i , costing about $8, are a success , 
•haded from centre to side, lighter or darker, according to order. 

BeferoMiM.— Fredricks, Gumey, Brady, Lewis, Thompson, Kimball, Bill, Remlncton, Eert- 
•oo, Perdval, Adams, Holmes, Morse, Farls, Johnson Bros., Root, and others. New York ; 
Pendann Brae, Baltimore ; Germon, Guteknnst, Philadelphia ; Bennet« Gordon, Benjamin, 
Washington, D. C. ; Howe, Taft. Vermont : Goner, Cuba ; Clarke, Victor, Peard, New Jersey ; 
Davis, KU, Prescott k Gage, Hartford ; Moulthrop k WUUams, New Haven, Goon. ; Silsbee, 
Case It Co. , Boatbn, Mass. ; and others ; in foct, all the best Phot<«raphers in the country. 

Digitized by LjOOQ iC 



IMPOfB^MNT TO 

PHOTOGRAPHERS. 



PURCHASK QNJLQF 

W. & W. H. LEWIS' 

PATPT PHOTOGRAPHIG 

(NIT. SILTSR) BATH3; 

Whicb Ate in every resped superior to JiU others.; sizes are. 
made to admit Plates from 4 J X 5 J to 82 X 86, and \ikrger if 
required. 

AlsoW.&W. H. LRWI&' PATENT SOLID GLASS COR- 
NER AMBROTYPE FRAMES, or Hiotograpbic (Camera) 
Holders, which axe acknowledi^ed c by all tl»t have used 
them to be superior to dil otiiers forrdurabilily, accuracy, 
etc. 

There IB anoQier article which highly recommends itself, 
and is strongly recommended by all that use them, that ia, 
W. & W. H. Lewis' PATENT METALLIC PHOTO- 
GRAPH GLASS CLEANING VICE. 

Any of the above articles are for sale by 

HOLMES, booth: Sl HAZDEN, 
SCOVILL MANUFACTURING CO., 
E. & H* T, ANTHONY & CO., 
WILLARD & CO., and 
WM. B. HOLMES, of New York, 

And by all the priucipal Stock Dealers throughout \h^ 

United States* 

'Digitized by VjOOQiC 



SOMBTOfa mW IN BACKGKOUiNDS! 

PRICJS TO DEFY COMPETITION. 

TBTOOLEN CLOTH: BACKaROTJIirDS 

£i^ht Feet high and any length you please. 

DAYTON, SIMMONS & CO., 

(lAto JUIt«, Dayton A Co.) 

8<;^mC AR19STS' SIIQIHQ, <i5» Ip»iPWAf» ll^¥»^ 

Furnish Baokgrooxids in every style desired, 

i^tn, Le^ndscape, Gardens P^rk, Parlor, Interior, Exterior, Elaborate 

Arclutectural Lfesigne, Box Scenes, Blue Reflectors, Imitation 

Pillars, Balustrades, etc* 



We have made extensive arrangements with the manafactarers in Europe 
to receive all the new styles of 

CLOTH BACKOBOUNDS 

as fastiM prodnced. We shall offiir them at prices which will 

DEFT COMFETITIOH. 

They will be mannfactnred expressly for onr House, and when ready for 
sale the fact will be announced in Munpkreif^s Journal. These Grounds are 
^Sliii^ to attoiu great popularity. 

We are continually introducing New Desinis. Parties wishing to have 
any Design copied can rely on getting a trutnUl facHsimile of the original. 

Our Grounds can be sent with safety to any part of tfte country. 

BLXS BBOaTIVa BOB. SKTUGHIB. 



Fredricks, Garney, Birady, Ijewis, ThooiDson, Kimball, BiU, Remington, 
Kertson, Perclval, Adams, Holmes, Morse, Farls, 7ofanson Bros., Root, and 
others. New York ; Bendann Bros., Baltimore ; Germon, Gut^knnst, Phila- 
delphia ; Bonnet, Gordon, Benjamin, Washington, D. G. ; Howe, Taft, Ver- 
mont ; Cohner, Cuba ; Clarke, Victor Peard, New Jersey ; Davis, Bill, 
Prescott & Gage, Hartford ; Moultbrpp & Williams, New Haven. Conn. ; 
Silsbee, Case & Co., Boston, Mass. ; and others ; in fact, all the best Pho- 
tograph 'Fs fn the country* 

Digitized by VjOOQ iC 



DODGE Sl TiFiAHY; 

No. 118 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, 
Lnporters, Dealers, and Mann&ctiiFers 

OP 

rioTiKiiPuc mm 

We wonld invite special attention to our extensive assort- 
ment of nicely polished 

BLACK WALNUT FRAMES 

of onr own Mannfactare, which we offer to the trade lower 
than they can be bought elsewhere. We are also making 

and can furnish it in any quantity. 

Albomsi Oases, Frames, Ohemicals, Oamezas, Flates, Oard MoantSi 
Apparatus, Etc, Eto. 

®? AK»K» 8V¥)LS8o 

GOOnS WARRANTED. 

PH0T0GRAPHEB8 will find it advantageous to give us a 
trial order. 

DODQE & LEAHT, 

113 Waahinfftan Sireeif Boston. 

Digitized by LjOOQ IC 



ALBUJUmiZED PAPEB ! 
CHLORIDE OF 8GL0!! COLLODION!!! 

Kannlkctared asd for Sale by 

A. 8. BABBEB, 160 Asylum Street, 

HABTFOBD, CONHf. 



In addHkm to fbe above aBnounceiiieiit, A. S. B, would add nothing, except to aak.the 
Photogrmphio PnUie to lead the following TESTDfOKULS, which be has leceived 
from pnrchaaen of 1^ Paper :— 

TESTIMONIALS. 

BOSTON. December 10, 1W4. 
Mr. A. S. Barber.— Tku sbr : Having oaed yoor Albomenized Paper for the Imit six 
montha with entir^ aatis&ctoiy reaoHi, we take pleasare in aajing we wish for nothing 
better. . BLACK ^ GASli:. 

BOSTON. May I, 18«5. 
I am now nidng paper albnmenized by Mr. A. S. Baitwr, of Hartford. Conn It a ves 
me excellent watiBfartion. * JOHN A. WHIPPLE. 

BOGKFOBD, ILLS., December .30. 1FC4. 
I wish yon to send me one ream of vonr extra Saxe Albomeniied Paper. PleaMe nend 
it at once, as I am almost oat, and coold not moke photographs without Barber^s heMt. 

G. W. BAHNES. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Jauaary 18, 18(! \ 
I hav» been •practical photographer and dealer in photographic materials for four- 
teen years, and have never found an Albnmenised Paper that has given as good aud 
general satiafoction as A. S. Baibei's, of Hartford, Conn. 

A. & BOBBINS, Dealer hi Photographic Woods. 

PlONEERjOHIO, March 14. \mh. 
Allow me to say that it gives the best satisfoetion of any p^ier I ever u-ed. I have 
Jnst ordered some of Mr. A. S. Bobbins. 0. KBLSEY. 

[From Humphrey's JTonmal, February 15, 1864.] 
We have tried yonr Albumemzed Paper, both Bives and Saxony. The paper carr)< s 
with it a recommendation that will eventually give you aH the work you can do to sup- 
ply it We wish you the snoceas you so well deserve. 

TOLEDO, OHIO, March, 18G4. 
Havfaig seen a good deal of A. S. Barber's paper used, and the best of results obtained, 
I have no hesitancy in recommending it 

E. H. ALLEY, Dealer hi Photographic Goods and Practical Photographer. 

KEENE, N. H., March 8, 18C5. 
We have worked various Idnds of Albumenized Paper, botti American and lni|N>rUtd 
and we can truly state that the paper of yonr manulhcture gives better satinfaction tiiun 
any other we have ever used. It is superior in quali1,v and cheaper in price than imiKt 
othera. Therefore, we would cheerfoUy recommend its use to the photoKmphiu fni- 
temi^. FRENCH * S A W V KU. 

AUBORA. ILLS., April 7. 186\ 
The Albnmenised Paper you sent me last December was really the htst wer um«m1 in 
my gallery. My printer says there was not a poor sheet in the whole lot. it iM^i^iar p<'r- 
fectly free from those little bbick specks that are usually seen on other bruiidn. P<»i- vig. 
nettea yonr paper is unsurpassed. Please send me half a |-eam of v«>iir ^Hxe extra 



THJ^. 



EAftLE PRINTISI B«AR»! 



(PATENTED.) 





FSff. 1. n04 f. mp, 8. 

The above Talosble ioTtii^tloii ii bow ready €ot aale. Its adrantages over the old printte^ 
frames, are : 

1. It weighs odIt mu-qmurter aa much aa the old>£uhioiMd prhitieg frames. 

2. It will never hnmk a oMOifi. 



S. It can he handled in hau the time of anj other.* 

4. It occupies only one-quarter the balk of any otheri and thus saves expense in packing 
and freight. 

5. Twenty-flve per oent^ morer printing ean be done with it than with ftny other, because 
It can be so much more eo^edltioiiBly handled, 

7ZXS OX7TS. 

Fig. I shows the hack of the boarda with the brass springs, and a hook or clamp on the 
end uf each, to hold the negative to the board. 

Fig. 2 Khows the front vww, with a negative at- 1* •pptmn-wkfin being printed. 

Fig. 8 shows the board; par^opest to allow tfat opariitortQ inspeol the prijv^ and see huw 
it is progressing. 

U.'Jb3fe>'.L'J.Aa:QXTT A TiQ. 

Prof. Towler says : « It fiideoideAy a neat invention ; so light and yet so stmng ; so es«y, 
of raiinipulatioo,aod yet so werj AjHffop^te in all its facta* I alplli wn it altfiguther in my 
laboratory." 

The Editor of The PkUaddphia PMngragkar says : ** I think it is very neat indopd. and 
will be Hure to be improved of. by aH FboUtgraphen ; tend ne half a.docen of each 8iz«." 

William CampbeU sMTd : *< It is all I eonlddepira ; m UgMjMld so eipy of manipalaU -n, awl 
wiibal so aimulo) that it mttsteveniuaUy be tbe.only tH-jht^ FrlnUng Fiaine ufi«d. 1 reoDui' 
mfnaittoalL" 

Oscar 6. Mason says : ** They are a eapital. eontrivanoe, and will be sure to have a great 
sale. It is astonishing that svrah a frame was never thought of before." 

N. G. Burgess says : ** It is the neatest thing I hava ever seen; «q siasiple,M»d yet it 
aoKwerR every purp<ise better than any other frame in th^ market l sbalt use theoi alto- 
gether in my new gallery." 

Aui?u.<!tuR Marshall, of Boston, says : ** I think the new board is Hplop: I only wish I 
Ci'ultl afford to throw away all my old ones, and get a supply of the Eagles." 

And numerous others, which would flUa book to publish. 

The fulbwiog aw the< 



^ fi'Sft, each OToents. 

H '' 65 " 

4>^x6>i eo ♦* 



4-4 $ 8& 

8x10 f-l 

10x1*2 1 e 



One yi size sent by mail on receipt of prio^. 

JOSEPH H. LADD, No. 88 WhtteStre<»t, New York, 
AgtntfoT Ma^adurtr4. 



For Sale by fill ^tock Dealers. )gle 




PHOTOaRAPHERS 

UNITED STATES! 

WHT WILL YOU USE ANY fWHER THAN THE 

riOTOGfilPHIC WIRE 

BATHS AND DISHES 

When all adniU that thev are the Ut' In maikct? 
PHOTOGRAPHIC WARE never give 8 out ; if 
used with care, it can never tcfor out ; it never 
checks and absorbs tlie silver solution. asd<»'>R 
the porcelain ware ; it never snnps and breaks 
in pieces, as the glass ware fre^ii* utJy doep on 
a cold morning, or when sulueted to beat. 

Yoa may hod a bath in this ware, and the ware only comes out of the fire harder 

than eyerl It is also much the 

CHEAPEST AS WELL AS BEST! 

Why will Tou spend your money for other ware, which costs so much more, and is 
aetaally iu^erm in dnrability, when yoa can get 

PHOTOCRAPHIO WARE 

io moen chwptr f All who haye once tried it, will never do without' It. 
Bead the following 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The British Journal of Phctography speaks of Photographic Ware thus : " The 
fno9l pnpular Baths and Dishes kniown are the PHOTOQUAPlIlO WARE. They cost 
but a trifle ; are neat, handy, and durable." 

Thomas Sotton, Esq., of Photographic NoUSt England, says : — *• Porcelain Ware 
IS very ebfedionabk, as nitrate of silver mis on ifte gltm. Photographic Ware Baths 
and Didies have no glaze, and are admirdUe.^^ 

J. H. YouKO, of 198 Eighth Avenue, New York, says be has tried all other 
Idnds, and none were free from objection, except Pbotograptiic Ware. 

C. W. Gray, of 371 Broadway, New York, says : •• l^hotographic Ware is the 
only safe and reliable ware in market 

H. Gv Fkttkr, Peru, Indiana, says he " uses it altogether, and will not have any 
other kind." 

It is sold at the following prices ; 



BATHS. 

No. 1,1-4 size $0 60 

" 2,1-2 •* 1 00 

" 8.4-4 *' 2 00 

«« 4.9x 11 size 4 00 

« 5. 11 X 15- t..,,.. 7 50 



DISHES. 

No. I, 6x7 $0 45 

•* 2, 7x9 65 

" 3 8 X 10 \ 85 

** 4. lOx }1 «, , 1 35 

" 5. lix Uii^db^UQagle.... 3 00 



9e"ojp 



^A.lo lay <Mt|( ^^^^ols. 
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HUMPHREY'S 

JOntNAL OF PnOTO«R.iPQY, 

EDITED BT JOHN TOWLER, M. D., 

■or of Natural PhHoiophy, If AtbeoMtlot, ud Chearifltrj in Hobart Cbl>g» ; Author of 
••IlMttlftrSiiiilMMQ." '•TteAn.PhptoffraphioAtaMoac," «*TIm Puccetaia 
p|etar«,»* «• Dry pkta nMtognpbj," ata. 



HUMPHREY'S JOURNAL OP PHOTOGRAPHY Is known «he worW 
Ofer M tbe first Photo^pbic Journal eyer establfpbed, and ibe one whjcb 
bM mncb tbe larged etreuliakm of any. It is ibe only journal edited by a 
man wbo combloes science witb practice, and wbo knows tborougbly tbe 
inl^ect of wbicb be writes. It is always firtt in pnblisbing new procesmM 
and formnlas, and notbing new in tbe art ever appears tbat tbe readers of 
tbis Joomal do not get tbe' earliest intimation of it. Its editor has be«>n 
prononnced by Englisb journals as tbe very bed writer on Pbotogmpliy In 
tbis country. Nearly ten tbousand copies of bis i^otograpbio books have 
been sold. He is a tborongb lingnist, and translates for tbis journal all 
tbat is wortb noticing in tbe 

FRENCH, SPANISH, BELGIAN, PRUSSIAN, AND ITALIAN 
JoumalSy an advantage tbat no otber Pbot(^grapbic Journal baR. Sixtten 
Tolumes of BtmphreyU Journal bave already appeared, and all admit that 
it grows better as it grows older. It bas, besides its distinguished editor- 
in-chief, a host of regular contributors both in Europe and America, 
among whom is M. Carey Lea, Esq., of Philadelphia. It has more matter 
than any otber Pbotegraphic Jonmal in tbe world, no less than 

SIXTY-FOUR OCTAVO PACES 

in eacb number. It is tbe greatest medium for advrrtlFenof Pbotogmpbic 
Goods on tbis continent, on account of its large drculatkm. It can phow 
more certificates and letters of utproval than all otber Photographic 
Joumali combined. • It does not (lise one of its cotemporarles) propow ti) 
** rei^uUiek " a rebasb of old matter for tbe pornose of filling up its volumin- 
ous pages, but will only publlab mm and valuable matter, three quarters 
of wbicb will be entirely original. The bound Tolume of tbis Journal 
complete contains tbe encmnoos amount of 

1,636 PACES ANNUALLY. 

The Subscription price is only 7Ar« DoUart a year, making it ^y per 
eeiU, cheaper than any journal published, the amount of matter conisidercd. 
Witb all these advantages, it is, of course, tbe favoiite journal of the 
profession. Publisukd Skmi-Monthlt, at 

THBSE DOLLARS FEB AmTOM IH ABTAVCK 

SINGLE COPIES, 15 CENTS. 

Complete copies of back volumes for Two Dollars each. Volume 16, 
Tbree DollRr". 
ADVERTISICMRNTS will be inserted on Liberal Tenns. 

PttbUsbed by JOSEPH H, UDD, 

Hq, 99 WhItQ Str^^tt f^vv or|c, 
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SILVER SUNBEAM, 

FOUBTH BMTION^IOO PAGEB, WITH APPENDIX. 



▲ Pr a otloal and Theoretioal Test-Book on 8mi-t)rawinc mud Photo- 
crax^io Prlnti&C— Oompf«b«i)diqK all th* l^et and Diy l*ro«eMM at pnMtrt kuown, 
witk Collodioo, AlbumeD, GeUtiM, Wax, R«8ui , and SfWar ; as alao Heliographie RngruT- 
lag, FhotoUtbomphy, Pholosiiieofraphy, GelMiial Photograph j, Pbotngrnr-hy In 
KaUiral Odon, TfotiiiK and Coloriof of Photographa, Printing la various Gulors, Swan's 
now CarhoB Pxooess, the Ckrd Pletore, VignotU, and Stereograph/. 

BY JOHN TOWLER, M. D.p 

rtoftMCWr o^ChemlstrT, Natural Philosophj, and Xathematles la Hobart CblTege ; Author of 

M The SilTor Aubeam," ** The American Photographic Alnanae/' ** The 

remliia Pisture/' «• Tky Plate Pbotogcaphj/^ etc., and Bditer 

eC ** Boinphrejr'a Journal at PbNegraph/.'* 



NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

** This hoot, which Is well printed end sfronglj bound, eontains over 400 pages of natter, 
and the eloaelj printed table of contents alone oeeopies six pagm, and all die recent novel 
ties in the art are.well discussed. We need hardly say that we highly esteem the talents ol 
the author and approTe of the book."— Pko<. NoUtf London. 

'< This work is one of the eompletest manuals of Phetography that hare been ismied. It 
embraces erery branch of the art, the processes in daily use being treated In minute detail, 
while the less popular, or neees«ary bnnches, are stated with cMar brevity : and we have 
here a mass of matter which has been collected, appreciated, digested, mm arranged, so 
that it eomsa belbre the reader with elearaeas. force^aad freshness. 

** The arrangement of the work is exeeediogfy satisibctory, and it b one of the mnst rnm- 
plele text-books yet Issued, and we havu ptoasuxe in eemmsnding it to ournanlers."— i'Jbot 
Aem, London. 

**This is one of the most Important practical works extant upon Photogmnhy, and cer 
tainly the best one that has yet appeared from the other side of the Atlantic Ocean . Pho- 
tography, in all its branches, here meets with atlentiea, and the substance of every thing 
valuable that has appeared , either in the journals te other books on Photography, has s. m« 
notice in the work before us. 

« It Is a work that fhlly testifies to the drill and hidustry of its author, and one which 
wo veeommeod ae belog useful to photographsrs cf all ckwsM, and of which, if they ntudy 
their own interest, they will certainly procure copies."— Bii(iA Journal of PMagraphy, 

'^ Bev. & IfuuB, of Pottiville, P^, says : 

*' Prof. Towler has placed the whole photographic fraternity under lasting obllgationii foi 
thus reproducing, for their special benefit, the «oMe art oimI science of Photography in a 
eonvenient and eKgant form, nnd I alneeiolT thank the enterprising publisher for giving mt 
by fitf the best, cheapest, and handsom e st book on Photography that I have ever seen." 

OouKAir Snun, Esq., says : 

*' I am reading your * BRver Sunbeam * with pleasure. I like the book very much indeed 
and consider it a valuable addition to the literature of Photography." 

'* We havo Just been looking over onee mere Or. TowleHs new work, entnied the * SilvAi 
Sunbeam.' It Is one of the very best books that havo been published on Photography."— 
Seomi m4it»/ram **^Aoi. JToCet," London. 

Price, $2.60. Sent poet paid on receipt of price. Address 

JOSEPH H. LADD, 

Photographie Book PubUdior, 

P. 0. Box 8490, HBW TOXK. 
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THB 

N£W 3P3B[OTO€rltA3P3BtI€ BOOK 

EMTITfiED 

"TUB PW€iii.AiN nimm f 

OR, FULL mSTRTTCnONS HOW TO VJLS^R PHOTOChRAPHS 
ON PORCELAIN OR OPAL GLASS, 

Profeuor ^ Natm^al Phihaophf^ MaihemaikSf and Modem LemffuageSf in Bobart 
CoiUtge ; Prffestor qf Chamtry and Pharmaey in Geneoa Medical OoUeff^ ; 
Editor qf *' HumphrtffU Journal </ PhoUigraphyf^^ and Author qf ** The 
Silver SunbmmJ' 

The work Jfl priiited iii ihe best style, oo fine paper, in ele«r type, i^nd 
sold at 

OME DOJLuiB pen capvi 

And sent, post-paid, on receipt of that apionnt. 

This work gives fhll and ezplioit instnietioo^ In a plain and ptraotieal 
manuer, bow to malce the OPAL PXCXURB9* now in snoh demand. 
They are sought for ererywhere, and every artist shoald learn tp mako 
them. 

aVSa^ QPIRATQR 

Who can make a Pliotograph.: oaq, ivitb t^it. book, <inlckly learn to 
make POUCEIiAZir PfpStTRBS^ which, when colored, sell for from 
Twenty-Five to Fifty Dollars! and the expense of making them Is 
but lltt)e, if any, more thai^ thai of ma^iug a plain Photograph. 

TWO TIKMISANO COMCS 

Of " Tbe Porcelain ^ifitpxfi" have be^ jifinted, and all orders will 
be filled in rotation^ 

Orders are iu>w lielns reoetved. 

Parties wishing the worl^ will pleaee iticlos^; ON0 DQULA9> aad 
Addrm 

wJw.iseRR,^OOgIe 

•Post Office J^ox 8,490^ New Ywh 



iReady in. November!! 

THE AMERICAN 

PHOTOGRAPlie ALMANAC 



With compute Astrmomkt^ Ca/«rfarfowj, Cfmmology» and Tkentmentjtfof 

every m<mth in the yet^, andaUlhe FhAograpkic N^veltia 

rfthe day* 

BY JOHN TttWIpKR, M. D.» 

PMfeMor of Cbemlatryi Natural Fhilonoplij, an4 MatbOTiattea In Hobart Ontl^ge ; Author 

of " The Silver Sanbeam,^ " The Potoelain PJctnre," ** Dry Wate Miot«>gnipbj," 

etc., and Editor of " Hompbrejr't Joaraal of Fhutxigrapbj.'' 



Thia Atananae baa beoouie a regnbu* Iqatitntlon, and the, Photograpble pnMie look for it 
as regobtrly aa they do f<>r Christmas, oc" New Tear's. It ban been oniTersAlly approved 
Wherever seen, and throe thonaand copies h^re alieady been iM>ld. 

It has reeeived the highest eneomimbs of the press everywhere, and ts4IIM wttb-orlginat 
and useful matter. The Almanac for 1860 will contain every thing new up to the date «•! 
its going to press. All the Photographic novelties aqd improvement^ will be thofougliiy 
elucidated. The Diamond-Cameo, Opal' Pictare, Scarlet K<*gat{ve, Baamel ProCeKS, Seuno- 
type, Ivory type. Double Photograph, TypoHte, Collodio-Chlwjde Process, Wothtytvpe, etc., 
etc, all of which were first published in this country in Himpkrep^t Jimmal, wiltt In thix 
new work, receive due attention. The public may feel assured that in buying this bo«»k fi>r 
>y^ emte, they are getting the worth of their money. The book is a 12mo, of IpO pages, 
printed on handsome paperj with new type, and.will be spi^ for 

hftt csstpb Pia^ copy, 

and win be, withOttttMeftion, the Ouotped book for the money ever published. 



VOTlQJ^&i OF TH£ PBSSS* 

We hare careftilly examined Prof; Towler's American Photographic Atmanae, hare 
kxdted over it with much interest, and can lecommeod it as a work containing an hnnwni« 
dail of useful photographic infonnation. Every photographer sfaonM have a copi , **^Phot» 
Aoto, London.' 

'* The American Photographic Almanac, edited by the gentlem%n who conducts Bumphrejf'i 
Jwrnal qf Phofogrofhify it oot: simply ui almaneo, bat eoniaips, in a condensed foim, fur 
ready application, a complete compendium of photographic Information of all kiudn. It is 
one of tiie most comprehensive bocdcs of photographic recipes we know, carefully cumpiiod, 
and intailigwitly ao&plsaeent^y slated.' WFM» MMt^ LoDdpn. 

" It is moat excellent, an4 should he in. the bands of every photographer. Hope it will 
eoBlinue to be issued annually, Snch a wtivk ia greatly meded."— Kse. S. MUler. 

*< It is filled to npletbn with the moat interestiqe and useful matter/'— 2r/-<^<«A JnumaU 

** Photographers think more of Tewler's Almanac than old farmers used tu of lienjamiu 
Vxanklin*a, and weU they may.>'-JS&nil<i. 

Orders are now being received* 

Thoaa wiahiag aeopj of the work will please iockiae Fifty Okhu, and address 

JOSEPH H. LADD, 

Photographio Book Publisher, 

P. O. BOK 3490, N£W YORK. 

Digitized by VjOOQiC 



HmPHRETS COLLODIOH GILDIHCr. 



ONS or m MOST TAfiUABLB DCPBOTEirENTS ilnoe the uppHcatlon of the Col. 
lodton mm m aTehlcleof produdiiff Photographic Imaset, U IIUMPHKRY*S COLLO- 
DION GILDING. It it a rare dIseoTerj, and is being rapidlj brought into use by the 
first Ambrotypera and Photograpkera in Aaerfca. It adds aX least one half to the beauty 
•f an Ambrotype, above any method heretofore in use. 

It is iMPsaisBABLi, as it gives a sorflkce ahnost equal in Hardness to that of the Glass 
Jpelt It is Easy of AppUeaUon, gives a BrilUaat teish, and. \anot affected k^ Moist 
litmos|rfiere, nor by Pare Water. It is the best artlde ever used for mimiia nctures. 
.t preserves Positives and Negatives from li^fury by Light, and wiU preserve Glass Nega- 
^imm Car •^X time. It gives a nohlostre to Drapery, and will bear exposure in the hot sun. 

OXBTIFIOATE8. 

Prom JAMia R. Gbxuoh, M.D., the well-known Chemists 

Naw-Tork, April «th, 1S62. 
Ibave experimented open a sample of ** Humphrey's Odlodlon Gilding,** and find 
Iks nature of Cto com p osi t ion to be such as to render it a twej desirable artiele. It 
will answer the requirements of a transparent, durable Tarnish for proteotinc (>>no- 
dion Pletiirts b«Mi«r than any sther preparation I am acqualnted^wtth. 

JAMES B. CHILTON, M.D., CkemUt. 

Naw-TosK, March Slst. 
',** as preiNuvd by you, u> 
every requirement, I win, at an ^aes, take pleasure in recommending It to my 



DiAB 8n: Having fsand **H >mPh w y^ OoUodloB CHIding,** as preiwred by you. 
/ requirement, I wiU, at au ^nes, take pleasure in recommending It to 
brother photomphers as the best article for iHreservug Glass Negatives aqd Ainbrotype^ 



Wishing yen &e su cces s yoa so justly deserve, I remain Your obedient servant, 

J. OCRNBY. 

Niw-ToRK, April fith. 
DsAafka: I hav« glvsn ** H«mphr^*k OoUodion Gilding ** a trial, and And it better 
fluui any of the vamlslMS I liavs befbre ased. I take pleasure in recommending it to 
others as one of the most desirabis artides for presorving Glass Pictures, and as t>eiiig 
itaUy worthy of their oonfidencs. Tours truly, M. M. LAWRENCE. 

Oananoaigua, N. T., April Sth. 
Dbab Sib : ** Humphrey*8 OoUodion Gilding ** settles the long-contested |K>lnt as to 
the durability of collodion pictures. I con4der It not only the best, but the only iierfect 
prote c tio n and finish for the surfoos of the collodi<m plate, whether podtlve or uegHtire. 

SespectfkaUy yours, M. PINLEY. 

Dbab Sia : We would saj that the sample of ** Humphrey*s OoUodion GUding ** which 
von ftumished us with has i^ven enOre satisflicti<m, and we do mnk i Htatingiy psonouncc 
It the best article we havs ever used for the Protection of Gbus Negatives and PosiUves. 
BespectfiiUy yours, 8IL8BEE, CAgE k CO., 

SW| Washington Street, Boston. 

AiAABT, N. Y., March Slst. 
Dbab Bib : Por some time past I have used ** Humphrey's Collodion GUding ** with 
the most eminent success, and in no instance have had cause to complain : but, on 
the contrary, find it aU that it has been represented. Your " recently Improi^ed ** manu- 
fiictare surprises me, for I did not think It potdUe (or any improvement to be made ovvr 
that I was using. Please forward half-a-dosen bottles without delay; Icannot afford 
to be without it in my estabUshmenk Truly yours, etc, & J. THOMPSON. 

«* Humphrey's OoUodion GUding** b the best Tarnish I ever need, and I have tried 
aU kinds. J. P. RYDER. 

It b the best arade known to preserve Ambrotypes er Nefattvea.— W. M. GARDNER. 

It b the best article I ever used. I consider H Imperishable.— C. W. GREY. 

I am pleased with It. I put vp no pictures withoot it— L. W. KEEN. 

Bis the only varnish that b suitable for Melainotypes ; I have tried all others la 

W. U. DE SHONQ. 

I am pleased with Humphrey's OoUodion GUding. I exposed a glass plctni« ii^sbed 
wl^ It, on a roof fodng the sun, for one week, to the combined Influefaoe of the hot «nn, a 
severe snow-storm, rain, and two hard fkfsta, sos of them whils it was coveretl tip with 
«Dew, and it kept bright as at first C. aOlLLETT. 

Pni np ia mz Oonoe BottleB. For Sale hj all Btock Beal^irt 

Digitized by LjOOQ iC 



TALUABLE PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOKS!! 

SEHT FBETAID 09 SBCOSIFT OF PRICK 



The Silver Sunbeam. Fourth Edition. By Prof. Towler. 

The best work on Photography ever issued. 12mo9 400 

pages. Price, $2.50. 
The Porcelain Picture. With Instructions How to Hake 

it By Prof. Towler. 12ma Price, $1. 
nie American Photographic Almanac fiir 1866. By 

Prof. Towler. 12mo, 100 pages. Price, 50 cents. 
The American Photographic Almanac ftr 1865. Price, 

50 cents. 
Dry Plate Photography ; or. The Tannin Process made 

Simple and Practical for Operators and Amateurs. By 
• John Towler, M. D. 100 pages. Price, $1. 
Practical Manual of the Collodion Process, giving a 

Method for Producing Positive and Negative Pictures 

on Olass and Paper. By S. D. Humphrey. Price, 

50 cents. 
Photography on Collodion. 150 pages. $1. 
The Carte de Viidte Process. With fall and explicit 

Directions for Taking Card Pictures and Vignettes. 

Price, 50 cents. 
Hunt's Treatise on Photography. Illustrated. Oiving 

full Details of the Calotype, and other valuable processes. 

By Robert Hunt. 266 pages. Price, $1. ( 

Practical Photography on Glass and Paper. With 

positive Rules for Obtaining Intense Negatives with Cer- 
tainty. By P. B. Gage. Only a few left Price, $1. 
Ihe Daguerreotype Operator. A Practical Work, con- 
taining the Most Approved Methods of Producing these 

Pictures. Price, 30 cents. 
Humphrey's Journal of Photography. Back volumes 

Two Dollars each. Last year's volume, Threer Dollars. 

A most invaluable collection of Photographic literature, 

such as can be had in no other form. 

All the above sent post paid on receipt of price. Addresa 

JOSEPH H. LADD, 

Paotogniplito BoalK Pabltalirr* 

P. O. Box 3490, NRW YORK. 

Digitized by LjOOQ iC 
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The chemicals manyfacttired hj otir hoQse have always 
maintained their high repntation for ssvp^rwr purity, aud ihe 
Photographer will 6^4 biB interest i^ u.9ing our, 



Negative Gnu (i(AU>n^ 

Iodides and Hremideo. 

Chloride of Gold, 

DottUe Sul];ihatey Iron and 
Ammonia, 

Nitrate of Silver, 

FU^t Vi^rplBh fbr Nei^- 
tlyes and Opals, 

Diamond Varnish fi>r Fer- 
rotypes and Aniteo- 
types, 



Spieler's Vamiidi for Col- 
gradlSiotographs, 

Nitirate oif Uran|um, 

Chlpride of tJra,nitim^ 

Negative CoOpdioQ, 

Positive Ccdlodion, 

Clarifying SoluUan* etc., 
eto. 

;Aoetateof Sodai 



ANTHONY'S AL]^MENIZ6D PAPER. 

The reputa,tion of o\ir paper is too well known tp need 
special comment, and we will merely mention that we con- 
ilnae to* make it a epeqidUy, fM^d tl^at it; gives iMiivt*rHal 
satisfaction. 

E. & H. T.L ANTHONY & CO., 

501 Broadway, New York. 
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K & H. T. ANTHOmr & CO., 
NO. 501 BROADWAY NEW YORK, 



IMP0BTEB8 ASD MANTJFACTITBEBS OF 






IT06RAPHIC, AMBROTYPEft DA6UERRE0TYPE MATERIALS 



OP EVERT DESCRIPTION. 



JNWACTXTMJEnS of 

Qism at ftU kinds. Oral Velret. Jewel, Jenny 
lind, BMid, Cupid, Ae., and «11 the oommon 
stjlM of leatlier and paper. 

Oouanoii, Negative, Podtiye, Instantaneous 

run YAnBH, for Negatiyes. 

DiAMOUD YabhbHi for Ambrotype and Ferro- 
types. 

OCX Oonoir, for NegattvM, for Positives, and 
for Opal Pictures. 

ALBUionntaD Papkh. 

PUB PBorooRAPBto Chbcicals, Superior -I»> 
dides and Bromides, Chloride of Gold. Aee- 
tate of Soda, Double Sulphate, Nitrate 
Uranium, (Siiorlde Uranium, Ac, Ae. 

DiSPLAT Cabds ahd Show Bfats. 

Kks Oasm for Opal Pictures and Mlnlatives. 

PASSKPABTODTa, including elegant styles for 
Opal Miniatures. 

On.T Framb of fine quality. rdurablllty. 

PBorooBAPmo Albdms of superior beauty and 

STKansoono Yikwb in great variety. 

Cabd MoOMn, with name and address finely 
lithografihed. 

OAxn PBorooBAPHS of Celebrities. 



IMTOBTJEMS of 

Onrunni SrwimAcn, Saxk, and Riva Papbb. 

Nmativi Glass, & B. C. and others. 

TmuBN)aAiTBR Wmra Glass. 

KxTKA Wrnn Patent Platb Glass.' 

BoonvsLT Glass. 

Chaiiob*b Sbsr Glass, for Negatives. 

Gnrunia B. P. C. Glass. 

Caowx Glass. 

Ofal Glass of fine quality. 

POBCiLAn Baths, Trays, Ac 

Scud Glass Batbb, 1«s1S, 14xlt, tte9. 

JoskphPapbr. s 

FlLRBOlO Papkb. 

Acbtio Acn>. 

IlTPoeuLpmTB op Soda. 

Ptbooalug Acm. 

Fbbmgh, GBRMAir, AKD Emoush Chbmicalb 

PaSBEPABTOUTS ABO FaMCT FbAM 19, ABD CaBTB 

Posm. 

StBBBOSOOPBS ABD ViEwa 



LOENTS for 

CoLBMAB Sellbb*s Patbbt Pdotoobaphig Pbbsbl 
Howry's PBoroaRAPnic Prbssbs. 
Dbab k EMBaflOB*B Mats, Prbsbrvbbs, Ac. 
Dbab k EiiBR90B*8 Adamabtibb Platbs. 
Dbab k XifBR80B*8 Ambbioab Cabtb Poetbs. 

a a HARRISftB CaMBRAS. 

Harrbob k Sbitzbr*8 Globb Lbbbis. 

WOODWARD*a S<»AR CaMBRA. 

Atwood*8 Patbbt Algoool. 

PBabsall's Ubivbbsal Patbbt Platb Yicb. 

Witt's Patbbt Pribtibo FIumbs. 

" Tbb British Jourbal or PiiOToaRAPBT.'* 

**Thr Lobdob Pbotoobaphio Nbwsl" 

8UTT0B*S **PHOT0ORAPHloNOTRa** 

Prusbiab Watbb Colors, the best yet intro- 
duced. 

>EALEBSin 

Shivr's Opal Pribtibq FkAXB and Solar 



DEALEto in 

Griswold's Fbrrottpb Plates. 

Studio Chairs and Lounges. 

Photooraphio Books, American and Foreign. 

Hard Rubbbb Baths and Pans. 

Photoqraphio Ware Bath and Pans. 

Gutta Pbrcba Goods. 

Frames, CKlt, Rosewood, and Black Wahiut. 

Carvbd Frames, Bracts and Ea8el& 

Evaporating Disnn. 

Fbrrottpb Boxes, multlplyingfor gem pictures. 

Cabd Mounts, plain, gUt, enameled, vignette, 

ferrotype. Ac, ke. 
Moubtibg Boards. 
Patkr Mats and Gilt Ovals. 
Cabd Boxes, Tuck, and Slide. 
Cabd EBVBU^Ba 
Ubb>b Cases, Fbamks, Lockbts, Cartes Portbs 

DEALERflln 

Mock Fubbttubb. 

Raw Hide Blocks for cutting out pictures. 
PuBOHBB for cutting pictures. 
FOouflsiBQ Glasses. 

Camera Boxes, Carte de Tlslte, View and Por- 
trait 

AOTDfO HTDROMBTER& 

JoBB Stock A Cq.'s Apparatus. 

Fluoribb, for mounting prints. 

Iron Head Rests. 

Nbqative Boxes of all sizes. 

PuBPLB Glass. 

Nbqativi Rac<» and Drying Racks. 



PcmoBLAiB flf tiHi, bU slins. 

Glass Baths abd Pabs, Aram X liM upwards. 

AppikATus of all kinds. 

MATHNGS abd PBBSmtVBBSL 

Blub Frqvino for Skylights. 

COTTOV Flabbbl. 

Voiotlander, Jamib, and other Lenses and 

Cameras. 
Backgrounds, painted and flook, plain and 

Ividsoape. interior and exterior, military 

and naval, rail and pedestal, and column, 

Ac, Ac, in great variety (samples sent). 
^9* All orders shall receive prompt and careM attention, and be filled at fklr and reasonable 
prices. 

E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
SOI Biwitwair, New Tcrk. S «Mrs tttm M. NkMbw Hatd. 
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